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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





A TRANSPORTATION CRISIS 


I; a recent article in the Wall Street Journal, Thomas 
F. Woodlock, until recently a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, now a writer on economic 
subjects, says: 

“The plain fact is that we have arrived at a definite 
crisis in the affairs of our railroad industry, the out- 
come of which will be one of two things. Either there 
will be a new departure on the part of both management 
and regulatory authority under which the machine itself 
will be overhauled, cleared of deadwood, and its plant 
and methods brought into accord with new conditions 
in the industry of transportation, and the regulatory 
authority will conceive its duties in a more definitely 
constructive spirit, or we shall lapse into the squalor of 
government ownership, by default of all concerned.” 

We agree with Mr. Woodlock that we have reached 
a crisis in the railroad industry and in the latter half 
of his alternative conclusion—that we shall have govern- 
ment ownership if certain things are not done—but we 
do not think he fully states the case in the other half. 
Doubtless, there must be a new departure on the part 
of railroad management and regulatory authority and, 
doubtless, such a renovation would help; but we think 
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the cure must go deeper than that. We think we have 
reached, not only a railroad crisis, but a transportation 
crisis. The cure is not altogether in the hands of the 
railroads, or the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
both; it lies in serious and wise contemplation of trans- 
portation as a whole—the railroads being a part of the 
whole—with a view to sane treatment to the end that 
each form of transportation shall have the traffic to 


- which it is, under sound policies, entitled, and to proper 


coordination of all forms. 

If the settlement of our transportation problem were 
left to some all-wise and entirely fair body, what would 
be the first thing that would strike it? We believe it 
would be the fact that there is too much transportation 
offered for the amount of commerce to be transported. 
This oversupply of an article, in comparison with the 
demand for it, frequently is found in business and it 
cures itself by processes of adjustment in which the 
public has little concern. The public is concerned, how- 
ever, in the transportation situation, because good trans- 
portation is necessary to the life of the nation and 
because the public has undertaken to govern and regulate 
it. In discharging this function, it must govern and 
regulate wisely. 

To what is the oversupply of transportation facil- 
ities due—aside from the business depression, which is 
a passing phase? The railroads owe their condition in 
that respect to competitive forms of transportation that 
offer more attractive rates and service. That is well and 
good, if the competition is fair and the users of it pay 
for what they get; to the extent that it is well and good, 
railroad transportation must adjust itself to the new 
conditions. But is the competition fair? Are other 
forms of transportation getting business to which they 
would not be entitled under a sound economic scheme? 
If they are, what should be done about it? 

Would not the mind of this referee turn to the advis- 
ability of equalization of regulation and, after equali- 
zation, coordination, to the end that our transportation 
plan should be not only fair but entirely efficient? Would 
it not concern itself with finding out whether the public, 
through taxation, pays, in part, for transportation facil- 
ities used by a comparative few? We believe these are 
the questions to which it would devote its attention. 

We have imagined an all wise and entirely fair 


referee. Of course, this is not possible, but it can be 
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approached. It is not possible either that the decision 
of such a referee would be followed absolutely—but that, 
too, could be approached. At least, considerable head- 
way could be made in bringing order out of the present 
hodge-podge—which, we think, marks a transportation 
‘ather than merely a railroad crisis, though the railroads 
may be the principal sufferers from it. Relief for them 
may or may not accord with the public interest, but the 
problem should be approached from the point of view 
of public interest—which, in this case, is the use of 
facilities best adapted for every kind of traffic at rates 
fairly adjusted with relation to each other and properly 
based on the cost of service, with efficient coordination 
of the whole. 

If we do not approach the problem from that angle 
and work it out with some degree of sanity, but, on the 
contrary, continue to discuss it and bite at it, each from 
his own selfish and narrow point of view, we have every 
confidence that Mr. Woodlock’s prediction of govern- 
ment ownership as the outcome will be fulfilled. And 
it is not too great a stretch of the imagination to foresee 
a situation not far in the future, if present methods 
continue to prevail, when government ownership of trans- 
portation facilities might seem attractive by comparison, 
and certainly would be necessary. 


SPEEDING UP THE RATE CASE 


F course, it throws light on the problem the Com- 

mission is seeking to solve in the fifteen per cent 
rate increase case, conduces to speed in the decision in 
a pressing matter, and is necessary in the public interest 
that the Commission should listen to testimony by a 
Methodist preacher attributing the troubles of the rail- 
roads to the fact that they violate the Sabbath. Ridicu- 
lous as this is, it is not much more so than some of the 
other testimony heard. We have said a good deal on 
this subject and have been criticised for so doing with 
respect to this particular case, in which, it has been said, 
the Commission is making all possible speed. However, 
it would seem that, even in this case, it continues to 
regard itself as a general receptacle for all kinds of 
waste. 


GASOLINE RAIL REVENUE 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


Gasoline is a commodity whose characteristics are such as 
to make it very desirable freight from the railroad point of 
view. It moves in quantity for long distances in tank cars and 
loads -27 to 28 tons to the car. Its peculiar advantage from 
the railroad viewpoint is the fact that it has a very high ratio 
of “worth of service” to “cost of service” and, therefore, that it 
can bear a rate relatively higher with respect to “cost of 
service” than can traffic whose “worth of service” is less. The 
phrase “worth of service” is another expression of the familiar 
phrase “what the traffic should bear.” 

The high “worth of service” in the case of gasoline is 
demonstrated by its ability to carry high consumption taxes. 
Taking the northwestern tier of state for example, Montana 
levies a tax of 5 cents a gallon, Wyoming and Oregon 4 cents, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 3 cents; South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Colorado collect 4 cents, and Kansas 3 cents; California 
collects 3 cents. 

Gasoline runs about 16 gallons to the 100 pounds of weight; 
a 5-cent tax is equal to 80 cents a 100 pounds, 4 cents to 64 cents 
a 100 pounds and 3 cents to 48 cents a 100 pounds. All these 
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taxes are paid without a whimper on the part of the consumer 
and there is no evidence that the price of gasoline in this 
country has much effect upon the consumption. Which being 
so, the ability of that commodity to carry relatively high rates 
for railroads transportation is evident. 

Notwithstanding this the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has in the last six or seven years by a series of important deci- 
sions, brought about an extensive reduction of rates on petroleum 
products in territory west of the Mississippi River and east of 
the Cascade Range, the result of which has been to reduce 
railroad revenues in material degree. 

It is but fair to the Commission to point out that in some 
of these cases it was confronted by a difficult set of facts. Prin- 
cipal among these is the fact that the Mid-Continent field (Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, etc.) produces vastly more gasoline than the 
territory consumes and must export largely to the East, South- 
east and Western Trunk Line territory. This gasoline meets, in 
all these territories, competition from the refineries on the gulf, 
on the Atlantic seaboard and in the Chicago district. These 
refineries operate upon crude oil received by pipe line and tank 
steamer, while the Mid-Continent refineries operate on crude oil 
produced in the territory. 

Mid-Continent gasoline is at a disadvantage in these terri- 
tories because of the lower total transportation costs in the 
case of the gasoline with which it must compete. These lower 
costs result from the shorter distance that the gasoline must 
travel from the refineries East and Southeast, and the low cost 
involved in pipe line and tank steamer carriage of crude oil. 

In establishing rates from the Mid-Continent field to these 
territories the Commission admittedly took into consideration 
these competitive considerations and stated (in 156 I. C. C. 51): 
“In all of the cases dealing with rates from the Mid-Continent 
field and from Wyoming points to western trunk line points, we 
have consistently stated that the primary purpose was the 
establishment of an equitable relationship rather than the 
establishment of maximum reasonable rates and denied repara- 
tion.” : 

But in an earlier case involving rates from the Wyoming field 
to Utah points and in a later case involving rates into Colorado, 
in neither of which was competition an important factor, rates 
were markedly reduced, and in the later case the “competitive” 
level was reflected in no small degree, resulting in a serious 
reduction in revenues of carriers serving Colorado interior 
points. 

On top of this comes a very recent case in which rates from 
Wyoming into Montana are reduced substantially. In this case 
there is no important element of competition; it is, however, 
another instance of the “competitive” structure being extended 
into places where there are no effective competitive influences 
at work. 


In this case the Commission has prescribed a scale of “max- 
imum” reasonable rates from Wyoming principal producing 
points to points in Montana which represent a substantial re- 
duction from existing rates. The reductions are exemplified in 
the following few instances: 


Existing rate New rate 
Miles cents cents 
NE UN a ia eal ai eit a aaa! 65.5 47 
i EE os Sanadeweeheeee ee iewierwwa cue 72.5 52 
Re a ee ee ae 78.5 56 
ee er en rm areere eho Pee ere 81.5 59 
RN INS aisles aie deans iawn ate wie a ised ra he 89.5 62 
cli ate a ail gal tire cera la as ah en 89.5 64 
a Bs en re ee ee re 95 69 


It is unnecessary to multiply examples, as the above will in- 
dicates the sharp cut made in carrie revenues by the new scale. 
The gasoline tax, as has been said, is 5 cents a gallon in Mon- 
tana, that is 80 cents a 100 lbs. A rate of 80 cents a 100 Ibs. 
would, under the new scale, carry gasoline from Casper, Wyom- 
ing, clear through the state of Montana. 


It is hard to avoid the conclusion that in permitting the 
“competitive” level of gasoline rates to break down the rate 
structure in regions where “competition” is not effective, the 
Commission is unnecessarily sacrificing revenues at a time and 
in a place where every penny of revenue that can be collected 
is badly needed. It is bad enough to have refinery and pipe line 
competition holding down rates which should from all other 
points of view be maintained at a relatively high level, but it is 
worse to spread that destructive influence where it would not 
naturally assert itself. 

And it may be observed in passing that there is no warrant 
for applying “competitive” rate scales on gasoline to casing-head 
gasoline—a commodity which by its nature is not subject to 
some of the principal competitive considerations affecting gaso- 
line proper—yet this has been done and in at least one case 
large amounts of reparation were awarded. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF RAIL BONDS 


(The Wall Street Journal) 


Of the 30 leading railroads, 50 per cent failed to cover fixed 
charges 1% times during the 12 months ended June, 1931, ac- 
cording to compilation based on net from railroad operations for 
the first half of this year, the returns from operations during 
the last half of 1930, and estimated change in fixed charges 
and other income. Pennsylvania, Lackawanna and Northern 
Pacific had little margin to spare. 

In the same period 15 of the carriers failed to cover divi- 
dend disbursements at the present rate, three roads omitted 
payments on common, with Nickel Plate also passing the pre- 
ferred and Wabash discontinuing preferred dividend. Of the 
11 carriers that covered dividends, Texas & Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Pennsylvania, Canadian Pacific, Great Northern, and 
Atchison show requirements earned by a narrow margin. 

In the majority of instances it is indicated that earnings for 
the last half of this year will not equal the figures of the cor- 
responding 1930 period. In that event the margin by which 
charges are earned for the calendar year 1931 will be decreased. 

At the present levels, Illinois Central is selling at the largest 
number of times estimated earnings for the 12 months ended 
with June, followed by Southern Railway, Chicago & North 
Western, Reading, Lehigh Valley and New York Central. 

Rail stocks selling at less than ten times earnings are Mis- 
souri Pacific preferred, Bangor & Aroostook, C. & O., N. & W., 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific. 

Of the securities reviewed, 8 are selling to yield over 10 
per cent, and 14 yield 8 per cent or less. 

The appended table compares share earnings for the year 
ended 1930 and estimate for the 12 months to June. Also the 
number of times charges were covered last year and in period 
to June last. Approximate market price at 1:15 p. m. August 
10 with relation of selling price to earnings for 12 months to 
June period and yield at present dividend rates: 


58 sf 32 «OS g , 

a a , ag 35 3 2 

25 g3 Times chgs. oF aA e = 

og, a earned > S17 5 » 

_ a Si fe _- oe + o 

© co- nd So ae fe") 

: cS 8 s8 "3 °s = 

4 Org Ory 2 o i 

i) 228 wer OF 7) ~ 

2 4 sates ® ® 
Atchison ....$12.86 $11.53 3.82 3.5 $136 11.8 $10 7.4 
Atl. C. Line.. 7.58 6.48 1.82 et 87 13.4 7 8.1 
Balt. & O.... 7.44 4.17 pg | 1.4 45 10.8 5 pe | 
Bang. & Ar.. 9.26 6.22 2.74 2.2 $52 8.3 3% ~=«6.7 
Rock Isl. ... 5.56 2.71 1.57 1.4 33 12.2 4 12.1 
Can. Pac. ... 2.49 1.69 2.93 2.4 24 14.2 *1% 5.2 
Ches. & O.... 4.43 3.91 4,15 3.8 34 8.7 2% ~=«*T7=2«w4 
Chi. & N. W. 4.27 41 1.51  B 25 60.9 *2 8.0 
DL. & W.. 3.60 2.51 1.77 1.5 50 19.9 4 8.0 
Gt. North, 7.24 5.12 1.93 1.6 3 11.4 4 10.5 
Ill. Cent. .... 6.01 37 1.51 i 39 =: 105.4 4 10.3 
Kan. C. So... 2.04 1.06 1.50 1.2 $27 25.5 *2 7.4 
Leh. Valley . 2.07 1.00 1.33 4.1 38 38.0 246 «6.6 
Louis. & N.. 5.64 4.12 1.59 1.4 65 15.7 5 Sat 
M. K. T. pf.. 10.62 5.03 2.43 1.7 $49 9.7 7 14.3 
Mo. Pac. pf.. 9.35 7.43 1.35 1.2 57 7.6 5 8.8 
N. Y. Cent... 7.31 3.21 1.59 1.2 69 21.5 6 8.7 
New Haven... 7.33 5.85 1.98 1.6 56 9.6 6 10.7 
Nick Plate .. 6.62 2.45 1,55 1.3 27 11.0 ei ree 
Norf. & W... 21.96 17.95 6.89 5.8 160 8.9 *10 6.3 
Nor. Pac. ... 6.95 3.39 2.14 1.5 3 9.7 5 15.2 
Penn. R. R.. 5.28 3.15 1.88 1.5 41 13.0 3 7.3 
Pere Marq. . 1.84 (a)1.67 1.69 1.0 146 27.5 re ame 
Reading ..... 4.04 1.15 1.93 1.4 $65 56.4 4 6.2 
St. L.-S. F... 4.08 (a)4.73 71.43 1.2 13 peu we = 
South. Pac... 8.24 6.40 1.98 1.7 71 11.0 6 8.5 
South. Ry. . 4.72 -40 1.51 1.2 26 65.0 *4 15.4 
Tex. & Pac. 6.37 5.12 1.89 1.7 $87 17.0 5 5.8 
Union Pac. .. 15.63 13.93 3.36 3.1 138 9.8 10 7.2 
Wab. pf A.. 5.45 _ 1,52 1.0 $19 mise ae me 


tFigured on system basis; however, 
requerens of 1% times. 

(a) On 5% cumulative prior preference stock for Pere Marquette 
and for ’Frisco on its preferred stock. 

*Canadian Pacific declared 31% cents at last meeting against 6214 
cents in first quarter. 

*C. & N. W. paid $2 so far, changing dividend period to semi- 
annual basis. Next meeting in December. 

*Kansas City Southern declared a dividend of 50 cents at last 
meeting without stating whether stock is to be considered on $2 
annual basis, having paid $5 previously. 

*Norfolk & Western has been paying extra dividends at December 
meeting, making total payments for each of the last two years of $12. 

*Southern has already paid full $4 for this year and will consider 
dividend policy for 1932 at December meeting. 

{Just about covered fixed charges. 

tLatest market prices. 


’Frisco proper covered legal 


Following is a list of railroad bonds which have been re- 
moved from the New York state legal list during the current 
year because of the failure of either the company to earn fixed 
charges of at least 1% times in 1930, or because the guarantee- 
ing company, or if there are more than one guaranteeing com- 
pany, did not earn fixed charges at least twice in 1930: 
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New York Central: 
Boston per a oe 


4s 
— Union Ry. gen. & ref. 


imp. — Ly Ry. gen. & ref. 
metlatenint 4 & Youghiogheny R. 
R. Ist 6s, ’°32 and 2 6s, ’34. 


Lehigh Valley: 
1st 4s, °48 
cons, 4%s, irredeemable 
cons. 6s, irredeemable 
gen. cons. 4s, 2003 
gen. cons. 4%s, 2003 
gen. cons. 5s, 2003 
Ist 4%s, 1940 
Lehigh & N. Y. R. R. 1st 4s, °45 
Lehigh & Lake Erie R. R. 1 
44s, '57 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry.: 
lst & gen. 5s, 66 A 
Ist & gen. 6s, 66 B 
ref. 6s, 47 A 
ref. 5s, °47 B 


Southern Railway: 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
monon., coll, jt. 4s, ’52 


Mobile & Ohio R. R.: 


em Val. Har. Ter. Ry. 1 5s, 


Lehigh Valley Term. 1st 5s, ’41 
—— & N. F. Canal 


cons. 4s, ’39 
cons, 414s, ’39 
cons. 5s, °39 
Middlesex Valley Ry. ist 5s, ’42 


ref. 4s, 47 C 
eqpt. tr. 5s, ’°37 D 
eqpt. tr. 5s, °44 EB 
Indpls. & Louisville Ry. 1 4s, 56 


Mobile & Ohio col. 4s, ’38 


gen. 4s, '38 eqpt. tr. 4%s, 39 N 
ref. & imp. 46s, eqpt. tr. 4%s, ’41 O 
Montgomery Div. 1s. 5s, °47 eqpt. tr. 44s, 42 P 


eqpt. tr. 4s, °43 Q 


eqpt. tr. 5s, ’38 L 
St. Louis & Carlo ist 4s, ’31 


eqpt. tr. 5s, °39 M 
— & Bay Sh. R. R. Ist 5s, 


St. Louis Southwestern Ry.: ‘ 
ist cons, 4s, ’32 Gray’s Point Term. Ry. 1st 5s, 
1st term. & unify. 5s, ’52 "47 
eqpt. tr. 5%s, ’38 H eqpt. tr. 514s, ’39 I 
eqpt. tr. 5s, ’°40 J 
eqpt. tr. 4%s, 45 K 
Reading Co.: 


— City R. R. 1st ext 5s, 


1st cons. 4s, ’51 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended August 1 totaled 
757,293 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was an increase of 15,541 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 162,488 cars below 
the corresponding week last year, and 348,627 cars under the 
same week two years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended August 
1 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,939 and 8,910; live 
stock, 1,716 and 1,599; coal, 32,491 and 35,395; coke, 1,177 and 1,875; 
forest products, 1,893 and 3,661; ore, 3,480 and 4,675; merchandise, 
L. CC. da, B,170 and 63,570; miscellaneous, 67,332 and 83,480; total, 
1931, 176, 206; 1930, 203, 165; 1929, 249,980. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 4,688 and 3,926; 
live stock, 1,566 and 1,447; coal, 28,660 and 31,993; coke, 1,936 and 
4,539; forest products, 1,578 and 2,620; ore, 6,319 ‘and 11,660; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 43,867 and 48, 006; miscellaneots, 56,075 and "79, 192; 
total, 1931, 144, 689; 1930, 183, 383; 1929, 226,566 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 463 and 348; 
stock, 175 and 184; coal, 30,738 and 36,382; coke, 259 and yd 
products, 788 and :: 326; ore, 409 and 360; merchandise, L. C. 
and 6,763; miscellaneous, 6,393 and 7,172; total, 1931, 45, 268: 1930, 
52,828; 1929, 60,701. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,872 and 4,405; live 
stock, 1,024 and 1,062; coal, 15,536 and 17,539; coke, 342 and 402; | 
est products, 8,759 and 12, 661; ore, 519 and 983; merchandise C. 
L., 35,114 and 37,078; miscellaneous, 41,679 and 45,913; total, Tosi: 
106, 845; 1930, 129, 043; 1929, 143,076. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,912 and 14,782; 
live stock, 5,854 and 5,140; coal, 3,817 and 4,797; coke, 859 and 1,133; 
—- products, 5,815 and 8,800; ore, 22,423 ‘and 37,213; merchandise, 

C. L., 25,568 and 31 ,625: miscellaneous, 30,507 and 42 ,766; total, 
1931. 103,755; 1930, 146,: 256; 1929, 176,251. 

Central ‘western district: Grain and _- products, 17,989 and 
24,132; live stock, 6,967 and 6,608; coal, 5,348 and 7,793; coke, 146 and 
164; forest products, 5,106 and 7,327; ore, 1,655. and 2,685; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 28,888 and 382, 079; miscellaneous, 48,975 and 60,773; 
total, 1931, 115,074; 1930, 141,561; 1929, 165,9 

Southwestern district: Grain and "grain Sein 5,823 and 6,207; 
live stock. 2,005 and 1,680; coal, 3,066 and 3,734; coke, 89 and 136; 
forest products, 3,372 and 5,033; ore, 391 and 529; merchandise, i 
Cc. L., 14,359 and 15, 271; miscellaneous, 36,351 and 39, 955; total, 1931, 
65,456; 1930, 72,545; 1929, 83,439. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 50,686 and 62,710; 
live stock, 19,307 and 17,720; coal, 119,656 and 137,633; coke, 4,808 and 
8,542; forest products, 27,311 and 41,428; ore, 35,196 and 58,105; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 213,017 and 234,392; miscellaneous, 287,312 and 359,- 
251; total, 1931, 757,293; 1930, 919,781; 1929, 1,105,920. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


Camdem Term. P. M. 5s, ’54 
Jersey Central R. R. coll. 4s, ’51 


live 


1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January........... 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February.......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Four weeks in March............ - 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
POOr WGEGES if APTI... sccccces 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
Bive weeks in May.........ccceos 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
Pour Weeks i JUNG. ......ccccsce 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
POUr WGEGES If July. .....cceccsses 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Week ended August 1............ 757, 293 919,781 1,105,920 

NM kN Sauce ccuckcute pes jee 22,668,044 27,675,967 30,882,951 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





A rule among careful lawyers is never 
to ask a question on cross-examination 
the answer to which is not known. J. H. 
Henderson, Iowa’s eighty-odd year com- 
merce counsel, is even more cautious. 

Someone wondered why Mr. Hender- 
son did not, as he was scheduled to do, cross-examine the 
railroad and banker witnesses in the 15 per cent case who told 
the facts about the lack of revenue of the railroads. A curious 
one asked the Iowan. 

“Sixty years ago,’ said he, “I cross-examined a man and 
proved his case for him.” 

The fact with regard to the condition of the railroads and 
the anxiety of the bankers about the railroad securities they 
hold has not been disputed. The squabble is about the in- 
ference to be drawn from the facts that are not in dispute. 
That is a matter for argument for which the Commission will 
set a time, when the taking of testimony, much of which is 
argument, is completed. The Iowan has not contributed to 
the waste of time by asking argumentative questions on points 
of view. 


The Henderson 
Rule About 
Cross-Examination 





Hearings in the case created by the applica- 
tion of the railroads for permission to file tariffs 
making a 15 per cent increase in rates without 
observance of the rules governing the making 
of tariffs were resumed on August 10, one of the hottest days of 
one of the hottest summers Washington has known for a long 
time, in one of the worst hearing rooms ever designed by an 
architect. When those who had been compelled to attend the 
hearings made a mental roll call to ascertain who was present, 
Grenville Clark, attorney, and Fairman Dick, witness for the 
banks and insurance companies, did not respond. 

There was wonder that they could absent themselves from 
the resumed hearing for which Mr. Clark had pleaded so ear- 
nestly, not to say sepulchrally, that the Commission changed 
its plan not to resume hearings until August 31. Mr. Clark 
solemnly adjured the Commission not to think about vacations 
in the face of such an emergency, which, Mr. Dick thought, was 
more serious than the situation in Germany. 

Where could Mr. Clark be, the worried ones inquired, and 
what might have become of Mr. Dick? 

Why, said the gossip that ran around the room, which might 
or might not have been accurate, Mr. Clark had gone to Europe 
on his vacation and Mr. Dick had betaken himself to a place 
where the fish were biting. 


Heat and 
Vacations 





According to Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner A, Douglas Cook, stationed at 
Berlin, the Deutsche Reichsbahn (state 
railway) must have a fellow feeling for 
American railroads. The year 1930, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cook, brought such a 
curtailment of operating revenue that steps had to be taken 
about the matter, even as the United States railways are hoping 
the Commission will see that something is done. The decline 
in operating revenue, in 1930, was 783,517,000 reichsmarks, a 
reichsmark being a little more than 24 cents, the same as the 
old mark or still older schilling. 

Application was made to the Federal Traffic Ministry for 
an increase in rates calculated to bring in about 150,000,000 
reichsmarks more. As to the happenings since that time, Mr. 
Cook, in a dispatch to the Department of Commerce, said: 


German Railroads 
Also Have 
Money Troubles 


The government granted certain increases, to the extent of an 
annual return of approximately 110,000,000 reichsmarks, leaving open 
the question of covering the remaining 40,000,000. Since that time 
the ratio between receipts and expenditures has gradually increased 
as a result of progressive decline in traffic receipts. 

The Reichsbahn was forced to make exceptional curtailments 
in all spheres of activity; but the deficit could not be fully covered 
through these means, and the government aided the Reichsbahn in 
acknowledgment of its cooperation in combating unemployment by 
renouncing claims amounting to 133,560,000 reichsmarks. In order 
to effect a complete balance, it was further necessary to fall back 
upon the amount brought forward from the preceding year. 

Operating receipts amounted to 4,570,317,000 reichsmarks (5,353,- 
834,000 in 1929), of which 91.56 per cent were traffic receipts and 8.44 
per cent other receipts. Expenditures for operations, maintenance, 
and renewals amounted to 4,090,353,000 reichsmarks (4,493,496,000 in 
1929), so that there was on the books an operating surplus of roughly 
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480,000,000 reichsmarks. Of the total expenditures, operations ab- 
sorbed 58.83 per cent, maintenance 26.64 per cent, and renewals 14.53 
per cent. The relation of operating expenditures to operating receipts 
(without the reparations tax) produced an operating ratio of 89.5 
in 1930, as compared with 83.93 in the preceding year. When the rep- 
arations tax of 660,000,000 reichsmarks is included, the deficit of 
180,000,000 reichsmarks is shown. 





In the days before the truck 
Was recognized as a competitor 
worthy of serious consideration, 
the Commission set about making 
a rate structure that would be 
pleasing to the eye. Much of the 
renovation has been completed, though the new structure is 
not in use throughout the land. As reminders that some parts 
of the new structure are not yet in use, it might be recalled 
that there are orders outstanding in the eastern and western 
class rate cases and in the two Hoch-Smith petroleum cases. 

The force of competition by the trucks has brought about 
a breaking down of the Hoch-Smith cotton structure in the 
southwest and part of the southeast and the southwestern part 
of the petroleum structure has bogged down at the Mississippi 
crossings. 

At this time the old-time rule of putting on all the traffic 
will bear comes nearer being in effect than it has for years 
past. All the traffic can bear, in many parts of the country, 
seems to be materially less than the scales prescribed by the 
Commission. 

Attempts by the railroads to make rates on iron and steel 
for distances not in excess of 100 miles in Official Territory and 
on refined petroleum for like distances in Illinois Territory are 
believed to be exactly in point. The argument of the Illinois 
Territory lines for the terrific cuts they are proposing in their 
part of the country, in their effort to meet motor competition, 
has been read by many as a fervent prayer for permission to 
make an effort to save something from a wreck. 

In the days before regulation, many believe, the railroads 
would not have allowed the trucks to make such inroads on 
them. They quickly would have met competition where it 
existed, regardless of the looks of their tariffs. That is the 
way the railroads won in their competition with other forms of 
transportation before the government undertook to regulate 
competition—which, any thinker may perceive, was the primary 
effect, if not the intent, of regulation of rates. 

The rigid enforcement of the fourth secton in the south 
brought about the situation that enabled the government barge 
line to exist and its advocates to claim that it is a profitable 
operation, even if no one has offered to take the barge line off 
the hands of the government, so that it can get rid of what 
is still called an experiment. It brought rates in Mississippi 
Valley territory up to a dry land basis. On that basis the barge 
line can operate without being so far in the red that probably 
no one would assert that it was being operated at a profit. 

Now the trucks are putting up a competition that is causing 
the practical traffic men to ask for the privilege of making 
rates that, they hope, will retain some tonnage for them. In 
the old days the predecessors of the petitioning traffic men prob- 
ably would have made rates that would have driven the trucks 
off many roads by making the rates on high-class merchandise 
little, if any, higher than those on sand and gravel. They might 
even have run rival trucks with rates so low that independent 
trucks could not survive. Then there might have emerged from 
such a war truck companies carefully managed and charging 
rates high enough to enable them to live in reasonable harmony 
with the railroads. 

Grant of the permission desired in respect to iron and steel 
rates has not resulted in anything as yet. Fourth section relief 
was granted in connection with them that, in the eyes of the 
railroads, would deprive them of any benefit supposed to flow 
from the grant of sixth section permission. Traffic and tariff 
men have been working on the matter for many weeks, but 
have not evolved anything. 

But such changes as have taken place are believed to indi- 
cate that soon the beautiful rate structure worked out by the 
Commission will become cock-eyed, knock-kneed, and lop-sided. 


Commission’s Rate Work 
in Many Places 
May Be Futile 





Docketing of the railroad appeal in the grain 


Grain Rate rate case suggests speculation as to what would 
bila happen in the event the Supreme Court of the 
Litigation United States reversed the judgment of the 
Thoughts district court that denied the railroads the in- 


junction for which they prayed. There is no 
broad foundation on which to base much talk on the possibilities 
arising out of such an outcome. 

The fact is that the highest court has not condemned the 
Commission on any matter of major importance since 1896, 
when it said the regulating body had not the power to prescribe 
rates for the future. 
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Reversal of the Commission’s decision in the California 
citrus fruit case brought no serious consequences. The old rates 
were restored by the action of the Commission. No serious, if 
any, changes had been made in the handling of fruits from the 
far west in connection with the new tariffs on the subject. 
However, in the matter of transit on grain, grain products, and 
by-products serious changes have been made since the decision 
of the lower court. They are not based on any specific utter- 
ances of the Commission, but on the interpretation placed on 
views expressed by the Commission either by Commissioner 
Meyer or by Examiners Mackley and Hall. 

To undo the work done on phases of the subject that were 
not definitely treated in the Commission’s report and, therefore, 
by no stretch of imagination, by the trial court, would probably 
be a considerable task. The changes in transit are not based 
on any interpretation of the Hoch-Smith resolution or section 
15a specifically. Transit was made more difficult for shippers 
on the theory that changes in it would give the railroads some 
revenue to balance, in part, the losses resulting from reductions 
in rates ordered on the theory that the older rates were above 
maximum reasonable ones and, for that reason, should be 
brought down.—A. E. H. 


PORT OF NEW YORK CASES 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


There are no less than five cases pending before the Com- 
mission that have an important bearing on the development of 
the Port of New York, according to the annual report of William 
H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York. 

The report was written before the application of the rail- 
roads for a 15 per cent rate increase had raised the question 
of the preservation of existing differentials. It constitutes a 
sixth case. 

Mr. Chandler places the New Jersey differential complaint 
at the top of the list of the actions vitally affecting the Port 
of New York. Next he names the Boston differential complaint, 
which is allied with the New Jersey proceeding. 

Another matter is the inquiry initiated by the Commission 
to determine whether the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
should be compelled to divest itself of its Sound lines. The 
report points out that the testimony offered by the association 
showed that the operation of steamer service by the New Haven 
Railroad had been generally satisfactory from both the rate 
and service points of view, and that the continued operation 
of the lines by the railroad was in the public interest. 

The fourth case is the sub-block express rate case, in which 
the Merchants’ Association hag sought to have the rate formula 
originally prescribed by the Commission strictly adhered to. 

The fifth matter is the general investigation of motor trucks 
initiated by the Commission. 

Among the important decisions noted in the last year was 
one relating to export and import rates via Gulf and south 
Atlantic ports which affect New York’s relationship to the 
middle west as compared with that of New Orleans and Gal- 
veston. While the Commission has handed down a decision in 
this matter, it is not yet known to what extent the Official 
Classification lines will concur in the prescribed rates or what 
policy they will adopt in regard to rates to and from north 
Atlantic ports. Mr. Chandler says that, until the Official Clas- 
sification lines reach a decision, it will be impossible to say 
what effect the decision will have on the Port of New York. 

Mr. Chandler also points out that, in permitting the Penn- 
sylvania and the Lehigh Valley to abandon their inland stations, 
the Commission suggested that the carriers should see to it 
that receivers of freight are always free to use or not to use 
the services of public loaders. Pointing out that the Pennsyl- 
vania has filed a tariff providing for the loading of consignees’ 
trucks by loaders under the jurisdiction of the railroads at the 
uniform charge of 3 cents a hundred, the report continues: 
“This action by the Pennsylvania Railroad is viewed with great 
favor by the receivers of freight and it is hoped that this will 
be followed by other carriers, thereby bringing about the result 
long sought by the association for relief from the enforced use 
of loaders at this port.” 

The report declares that the result of the Commission’s 
decision in the eastern class rate investigation will be to produce 
a uniform rate scale to take the place of what “has often been 
described as a ‘hodge-podge.’ ” 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads for June and the 
six months ended with June, for the country as a whole, com- 
piled from railroad company reports, follow: 
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June 
United States 
Item 1931 1930 

Average number of miles operated......... 243,049.95 242,585.11 
Revenues: 

BE 5 dinio Sn viaes do cae a ae aaians aiained ae $ 281,260,576 $ 331,637,809 

BONE | ob 0 aida ie 0os ba deedsenemeesese *50,956,538 767,167,311 

SE, Ait Na i inGe ahd aw Sis waladuoinenieeieuteie 8,477,431 9,093,329 

ME teda ds dsc ok sua adeadeeakwa ews 7,886,348 10,389,487 

All other transportation............... 12,439,365 15,318,439 

CEE cos cdusedcaWncshewicwiewsaasmaies 8,053,776 10,588,255 

OUR Ss 5 6 5:05 6.0.4.0:6.6:00:54:4.04.0050% 1,070,030 1,082,458 

Pe SE ainsi widsawansecavnncese 333,662 325,635 


Railway operating revenues........ 369,810,402 444,951,453 


ioxpenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 52,008,782 66,821,805 
Maintenance of equipment............. 69,341,218 85,369,868 
oa RE Ce 10,335,586 11,411,578 
REMMDOTUNEION 6 5:56:50 600000 600¥0%s00909 130,024,760 151,429,483 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 3,579,751 4,510,370 
GONETAl 20. cccrccccesccescorecsocccovece 15,478,997 16,310,352 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 623,726 1,131,977 
Railway operating expenses....... 280,145,368 334,721,479 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 89,665,034 110,229,974 
POE TRE DOCTUMIB. 6 on kc ckscccccicvsees 27,492,261 31,103,729 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 30,644 68,477 
Railway operating income......... 62,142,129 79,057,768 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 9,026,921 7,938,400 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 2,952,657 1,956,783 
Net railway operating income......... 50,162,551 69,162,585 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 75.75 75.23 


Six Months 
United States 
Item 1931 1930 


Average number of miles operated........ 242,840.41 242,714.11 


Revenues: 






I sia 9 Sanh a ia te bi cg Oana gleedneea ea ad $1,673,781, 494 2,042,492,697 
POON  Sib:66 as se4 ca cdsiettxuousennmn $292,163,226 §380,786,927 
DERE 5:05:06:95 5 cece evvesveees sbeceeceesene 52,506,312 55,499,854 
ee ey eee eee 46,162,533 60,933,579 
All other transportation. ........006000+ 73,000,504 90,291,718 
ch riggs ap ROC OTT Oe 45,648,234 57,649,202 
WOR TE ao. o.n dec dsciccsssesease 5,803,738 6,609,332 
COE THOME soc cdccccccesccnseseas 1,628,606 2,007,367 
Railway operating revenues........ 2,187,437,435 2,692,255,942 
iexpenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 288,090,526 375,703,238 
Maintenance of equipment............. 441,497,751 546,145,752 
I oa Rawat inns 5 466-6 Ka5s 69s wanes ein 60,671,906 66,700,864 
fe pail page Ae COC ee eee 814,148,878 965,603,696 
Miscellaneous operations ............6. 21,840,972 27,323,656 
ER Sareea ee ae 93,966,923 98,761,837 
Transportation for investment—Cr..... 3,442,766 6,290,643 
Railway operating expenses:...... 1,716,774,190 2,073,948,400 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 470,663,245 618,307,542 
PEMeArW «SO PI oc. nk6 6c 0056-0660 164,738,626 180,298,589 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 379,038 514,953 
Railway operating income......... 305,545,581 437,494,000 
IXquipment rents—Dr balance............. 51,490,981 47,329,842 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 15,504,460 12,784,946 
Net railway operating income..... 238,550,140 377,379,212 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 78.48 77.03 
*Includes $2,703,961 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
yIncludes $3,266,157 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes 14,781,101 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


§Includes $18,494,488 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7498. Supplemental application of Panhandle & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. and Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co. of 
Texas for authority to substitute a new lease for previous lease. 

Finance No. 8935, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. Asks 
authority to issue one-year 5 per cent secured gold notes and to 
pledge $12,500,000 of 6 per cent first refunding mortgage bonds as 
security therefor; also to sell the notes to Dillon, Read & Co. at 
98.5 per cent of par. The money is needed to repleinsh the company’s 
working capital and to take care of the unpaid part of an issue of 
$10,000,000 of ten-year 6.5 per cent collateral trust gold bonds, falling 
due September 1, 1931. The carrier took $1,152,000 out of its working 
capital to retire part of this issue and now finds it necessary to re- 
plenish its working capital and make provision of the retirement of 
the remainder of the issue. 

Finance No. 8937. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Co. asks authority to acquire by purchase 2.54 miles of line of the 
Ontonagon Railroad Co., in Ontonagon county, Mich., and to abandon 
between Green and White Pine, Mich., approximately 11 miles, 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 342, Lehigh and New England Railroad Co. et al., 
opinion No. B798, 35 Val. Rep. 21-100. Final values for rate making 
purposes of the properties devoted to common carrier purposes by 
the Lehigh and New England and its lessors, found to be as follows: 
Lehigh and New England Railroad Co., owned and used, $11,579,900 
and used but not owned, $434,163; Campbell Hall Connecting Railroad 
Co., owned but not used, $107,500; and Pochuck Railroad Co., owned 
but not used, $43,750, as of June 30, 1919. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





EASTERN CLASS RATE CASE 


Additional modifications have been made in No. 15879, east- 
ern class rate investigation, on reconsideration, as to findings 
about short lines and edible beans. Prior reports in this case 
are, 164 I. C. C. 314, and 171 I. C. C. 481. 

In a report, written by Commissioner Eastman, he said that 
the Grafton & Upton, Lake Champlain & Moriah, Lakeside and 
Marblehead, Cincinnati, Georgetown Railroad and Felicity & 
Bethel Railroad, should be excepted from finding 13 to the ex- 
tent sought in their petition. The Grafton & Upton, an electric 
line in Massachusetts, desires to continue the present joint 
rates revised in accordance with the decision in this case, but 
to be exempted from participating in joint rates to or from any 
additional points in New England. The Lake Champlain & 
Moriah has no joint class rates at present and does not wish 
to establish any. The same is true of the Lakeside & Marble- 
head. 

The Cincinnati, Georgetown Railroad and the Felicity & 
Bethel are operated as a single electric railway system, in Ohio. 
They have joint class rates to and from trunk line territory 
and New England made by the addition of arbitraries of 2 cents 
on fifth and sixth classes and 3 cents on the other classes to 
the Cincinnati rates plus additional arbitraries ranging from 3.5 
cents to 8 cents on traffic to and from the Felicity & Bethel. 
The two lines ask that no change be made in these rate bases. 

In finding 12 of the original report the Commission said 
that fresh domestic fruits and vegetables and hay, moving on 
class rates in official territory, being affected by depression, 
no increase in the rates thereon would be justified. Commis- 
sioner Eastman said the Commission understood that some 
controversy had arisen as to whether dried edible beans were 
covered by that finding, it being contended by the railroads 
that dried beans could not be considered a fresh vegetable. 
Commissioner Eastman said the intent of the finding was to 
exclude canned goods. The meager evidence concerning beans, 
he said, did not afford justification for an increase in the rates 
thereon. Therefore, finding 12 has been modified so as to in- 
clude dried edible beans. 

At the time the supplemental report was put out the Com- 
mission issued an order in the case denying petitions for re- 
opening, reargument, and other action in this case. The peti- 
tions denied were those of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, Manitowoc-Two Rivers, Wis., Traffic League, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Association of Commerce, Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, Fall River, Mass., Chamber of Commerce, Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchants’ Association of New York, N. Y., New 
Bedford, Mass., Board of Commerce, New England Traffic 
League, Textile Converters’ Association, Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Chamber of Commerce of Lancaster, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SAND CASE 


The Commission, in No. 22109, in the matter of rates on 
sand, gravel, crushed stone, etc., within the state of South Caro- 
lina, has ordered the replacement of rates on the commodities 
mentioned required by the authority of the South Carolina 
commission, not later than October 12, by rates made in accord- 
ance with the scale prescribed for application on interstate 
traffic in Rates on Chert, Clay, Sand and Gravel Within State 
of Georgia, 160 I. C. C. 309. The original report in that case 
was made in 122 I. C. C. 133 and a later report in 140 I. C. C. 
85. The rates therein were made in accordance with what is 
called, in this report, the 17517 scale. 

This proceeding was initiated by a petition of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line, the Southern and ten short line 
railroads to determine the quality of the rates maintained by 
them in accordance with the order of the South Carolina com- 
mission of August 24, 1928. The South Carolina commission 
prescribed but a single-line scale to be used for all hauls whether 
single-line or joint-line, distances to be computed over the 
shortest possible routes over which traffic could be moved with- 
out transfer of lading. The state commission further said that 
there should be no differential for the so-called weak or short 
lines. The federal scale provided for single and joint-line rates 
up to distances of 480 miles. For distances under 320 miles the 
South Carolina scale was the same as the 17517 scale. 


The Commission found the rates maintained by the peti- 


tioning railroads, respondents in this proceeding, for application 
within South Carolina, generally to be unduly prejudicial to 


interstate shippers, unduly preferential of intrastate shippers 
and unjustly discriminatory against interstate commerce to the 
extent hereinbefore indicated. The order requires the removal 
of the undue prejudice, undue prefernce and unjust discrimina- 
tion by the making of rates in accordance with single and joint- 
line scales set forth in an appendix for distances up to and 
including 320 miles heretofore found reasonable for interstate 
transportation in No. 17517, the Georgia sand and gravel case, 
160 I. C. C. 309. The order says: 


That said respondents, according as they participate in the 
transportation as aforesaid, be, and they are hereby, notified and 
required to establish, on or before October 12, 1931, and thereafter 
to maintain and apply to the intrastate transportation of sand, 
gravel, and stone (crushed, rubble, broken, or chert), in straight 
or mixed carloads, between points in the state of South Carolina, 
rates which shall not be lower, distance considered and subject 
to carload minimum weights not lower, than those at present appli- 
cable to the interstate transportation of the same commodities, in 
straight or mixed carloads, between points in the state of South 
Carolina, and from points in other states in southern territory, ex- 
cept Florida, to points in the state of South Carolina not oe 
the rates set forth in the appendix to the aforesaid report an 
found to be reasonable for the said interstate transportation of said 
commodities in straight or mixed carloads. 


PASSENGER TRANSFER IN CHICAGO 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 23661, 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin vs. Ann Arbor et al., finding 
not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial 
the through passenger fares between points in Wisconsin and 
the lower peninsula of Michigan, and points intermediate there- 
to in northern Indiana and Ohio. Failure of railroads to absorb 
the cost of transferring passengers and their baggage from one 
passenger station to another in Chicago, IIl., caused the filing of 
the complaint. The cost is usually 85 cents a passenger. 

Where competition and the requirements of the fourth sec- 
tion compel railroads to absorb the charge they do so, much as 
they absorb switching on competitive business and refuse to 
absorb on non-competitive. In many instances absorption on 
account of competition compels the railroads to absorb so they 
will not violate the fourth section. 

Absorption takes place when two railroads, not using the 
same passenger station in Chicago, desire to compete with two 
railroads using the same station. The Commission illustrated 
the situation by citing the case of a passenger going from 
Dubuque, Ia., to Fort Wayne, Ind. The Burlington and the 
Pennsylvania use the same station. Therefore when the Illinois 
Central desires to compete for the money of the man desiring 
to go to Fort Wayne, it or its connection or both must pay the 
cost of transfer from the Illinois Central station to the station 
of the line beyond Chicago. In making the passenger fare from 
Dubuque to Fort Wayne the fourth section has to be observed 
and absorption is accorded on tickets from intermediate points 
not competitively situated. The Commission said that the dif- 
ferences in competitive conditions were sufficient to justify 
the practices about which Wisconsin complained and conse- 
quently to make any discrimination and prejudice existing by 
reason of the absorption in one instance and not in another, 
neither unjust nor undue. 


AUTOMOBILE REPARATION 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 20134, Covey-Ballard 
Motor Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., and No. 20241, Taylor Motor 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, has found unreasonable the rates and 
minimum weights on passenger automobiles, from Racine Junc- 
tion, Wis, and Detroit, Mich., to Salt Lake City, Utah, prescribed 
new ones and awarded reparation. The rates were found un- 
reasonable in the past and for the future to the extent that they 
exceeded the rate basis prescribed in Covey-Ballard Motor Co. 
vs. Alton & Southern, 174 I. C. C. 674, decided May 29, 1931. No 
order for the future, the Commission said, was required because 
rates on the basis found reasonable for the future are to be es- 
tablished under its order in the older Covey-Ballard case. 

In the earlier case the Commission found that for the future 
the rates would be unreasonable to the extent that they might 
exceed $3.50 a 100 pounds from Racine Junction and $3.69 a 100 
pounds from Detroit, minimum weights 10,000 pounds for cars 
41 feet 6 inches or less in length, and 12,000 pounds for cars over 
41 feet 6 inches in length. As to the past the Commission, in 
that earlier case, found tha the rates were unreasonable to the 
extent that they had exceedd $3.75 a 100 pounds from Racine 
Junction and $3.975 a 100 pounds from Detroit, minimum weights 
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as before mentioned. The Commission in this case said that 
the evidence in the instant case did not warrant any conclusions 
differing from those in the earlier case. Commissioner Mahaffie 
dissented in this case for the reason stated in his dissenting 
expression in the earlier case. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


The Commission, in No. 19610, switching rates in the Chi- 
cago district, and cases joined with it, has found that the rates 
proposed of 3 cents a hundred pounds for single line haul, 3.5 
cents for two line hauls, and 4 cents for three or more line 
hauls, minimum 60,000, will not be unreasonable for the future 
on all commodities other than railway equipment on its own 
wheels, on which the Commission recommends that carriers 
establish a uniform charge on a “per car” basis The Commis- 
sion said that, where it was necessary to use private equipment, 
the shippers should be compensated on a rental basis and not 
through a differential in the rates. Rates proposed between 
Chicago Heights and the Chicago switching district, the Com- 
mission said, had not been shown to be unlawful except in so 
far as such rates might be in conflict with the findings in the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce case. 

The switching rates found by the Commission as not unrea- 
sonable for the future are the so-called compromise rates of 
1927 proposed by the carriers in that year after many con- 
‘ferences between the railroads and their customers, stripped 
of all but one of the exceptions which the railroads felt con- 
strained to attach on account of the representations of the 
shippers. As proposed the rates would have applied on all com- 
modities other than grain, grain screenings, and railway equip- 
ment on its own wheels, and except live stock via the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal. The proposal was to apply the com- 
promise rates between the Chicago switching district, on the one 
hand, and Chicago Heights, on the other, except on brick and 
articles taking brick rates; and also to have the switching rates 
apply to and from points adjacent to the switching district on 
carload traffic on which Chicago rates were applicable. 

These compromise rates were published by the carriers in 
schedules suspended in I. and S. No. 2900, switching rates be- 
tween points in the Chicago and Chicago Heights districts, one 
of the cases joined with the formal docket title case. The other 
case joined with it was No. 20006, Illinois Slag & Ballast Co. 
vs. C. W. P. & S. et al. The last mentiorfed case was dismissed. 
The complainant asked to have it dismissed because the issue 
presented by it, as to whether there should or should not be 
any difference in rates on crushed stone and slag, was disposed 
of before this complaint could be treated. The case cut no 
figure in the proceeding, although it was continued as one of 
its components after the issue had been settled. 


The finding as to rates between Chicago Heights and the 
Chicago switching district limits the proposed rates so that they 
will not be in conflict with the Commission’s findings in Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F.,, 122 I. C. CG. 81. 
In that case the Commssion said the carriers should establish 
rates on face brick and hollow building tile from Chicago Heights 
to the switching district no lower than they contemporaneously 
maintained from Hobart, Ind., to the district. 


Chicago Heights interests, in this case, the report said, 
urged that because of changed conditions the finding in the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce case was no longer con- 
trolling. However, the decision in that case was made a limi- 
tation upon the finding as to rates involved in this proceeding. 

This revision of the Chicago switching rates, the first one 
other than those caused by general increased or reduced rate 
proceedings, since the establishment of the switching district 
in 1911, under the so-called Lowrey agreement, is one of the 
fruits of No. 15110, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation vs. 
B. & O., 96 I. C. C. 682, in which the Commission established 
a distance scale on iron and steel articles from the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., group to St. Louis, Mo., and to some destinations in Illinois 
and Indiana and found the rates from points in Indiana and 
Illinois to the same destinations unduly preferential. 

In an effort to make the new steel and old switching rates 
fit the carriers had to propose changes in and around Chicago, 
resulting in a number of investigation and suspension cases, 
some of which went to decision and some of which were dis- 
continued on motion of the carriers. 

The Jones & Laughlin decision was made in April, 1925. 
After two years of conferences the so-called compromise rates 
were evolved and suspended in I. and S. No. 2900, before de- 
scribed. In view of the limited record which could be devel- 


oped in a suspension proceeding, the Commission instituted the 
formal docket inqury, No. 19610, on its own motion, so as to 
bring in question the lawfulness of all rates and charges for 
switching within thé district and the relationship between state 
and interstate switching rates. 
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The Illinois and Indiana commissions cooperated with the 
federal body in the supervisory field work in the gathering of 
data for a cost study of switching work on seven trunk lines 
and eight switching roads in the switching district, in which 
35 railroads operate over 5,000 miles of track in a territory 
about 40 miles long, from 7 to 15 miles wide and containing 
more than 4,000 industries on an area of about 600 square miles 
The Commission said that that cooperation had been of sub- 
stantial aid in the development of the record. The views of 
the state commissions, however, differed in some respects from 
those of the federal body, the report said. The cost study cov- 
ered 42,666 cars moved by the fifteen carriers, the operation of 
which were studied, in September, 1926. 

Shippers and carriers disagreed as to what the cost study 
showed, the former contending that it showed a lower and the 
latter a higher cost than shown by the figures, which had been 
gathered and analysed under the supervision of the Commission. 
The Commission, however, said it did not accept the cost study 
as a definite yardstick by which alone to measure the reason- 
ableness of the rates under consideration. For the reasons im- 
pelling it to apply tests other than the cost study it referred to 
what it had said in a number of cases about cost studies and the 
other things to be thought of in connection with the determina- 
tion of rates. The Commission discussed the representations 
made in behalf of exceptions to the all-commodity proposals of 
the carriers to point out why it had not made any exceptions 
other than those herein set forth. 

The new rates are to be effective not later than Nov. 10. 
The formal case has been dismissed and the suspended 
schedules are to be cancelled. 

In disposing of the case the Commission said: 


A large percentage of the traffic under consideration is intrastate 
in character, but the record does not disclose any difference in the 
conditions surrounding the handling of the interstate and intrastate 
movements. In the hope that both the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Public Service Commission of Indiana will bring their 
rates in harmony with the conclusions herein, no specific finding or 
order with regard to intrastate rates will be entered at this time. 

The ascertainment of the cost of performing a particular service 
is always beset with serious difficulties, and this is particularly true 
in connection with switching costs within an area as congested as the 
Chicago switching district, which presents a complicated network 
of rail lines probably not equaled in any other section of the country. 
The cost study presented herein is perhaps more exhaustive than 
any heretofore undertaken in any proceeding involving switching 
charges. Considering these facts and the further fact that all of the 
parties, both shippers and carriers, were practically unanimous in 
contending for the establishment of an all-commodity basis to apply 
throughout the Chicago switching district, it appears that the rates 
proposed for the one, two, and three-or-more-line movements are not 
excessive. We find: 

(a) That the rates proposed of 3 cents per 100 pounds for one-line 
hauls, 3.5 cents for two-line hauls, and 4 cents for three-or-more- 
line hauls, carload minimum 60,000 pounds, within the Chicago switch- 
ing district . . . will not be unreasonable for the future for application 
on all of the commodities switched within the district, except railway 
equipment on its own wheels. As previously stated, railway equip- 
ment on its own wheels was not included in the cost study and the 
record is not sufficiently comprehensive to permit of a definite finding 
thereon, but the carriers should establish a reasonable uniform charge 
on a per-car basis for application to all movements of railway equip- 
ment throughout the district. 

(b) That in instances where it is necessary to utilize private 
equipment the shippers should be compensated for the use thereof 
by specific charges on a rental basis and not through a differential in 
the freight rates. 

(c) That the rates proposed by respondents for application between 
Chicago Heights, Ill., and the Chicago switching district on this record 
not shown to be unlawful, except in so far as such rates may be in 
conflict with the findings in the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 


case, supra. 


CHEMICALS TO THE SOUTH 


A foundation for the revision of rates on chemicals, acids, 
dyestuffs and related articles from the north to the south has 
been laid by the Commission, division 5, in I. and S. No. 3434, 
chemicals, acids, dyestuffs and related articles, from eastern and 
southern origins to southern destinations, and No. 23336, Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Chicago Heights vs. A. & R. et al. 

In a report written by Commissioner Lewis, the Commission 
found justified, upon conditions, the cancellation of any-quantity 
commodity rates on dyestuffs, chemicals and acids from trunk line 
territory to southern points. The proposal of the carriers was to 
substitute classification ratings and class rates. The Commission 
found that the cancellation of the commodity rates would be 
justified provided that certain classification ratings were estab- 
lished. The suspended schedules are to be canceled without 
prejudice to the filing of new ones in conformity with the con- 
ditions as to the ratings. 

An additional finding is that the rates on formic acid, oxalic 
acid, sodium phosphate, and tri-sodium phosphate, in carloads 
and less-than-carloads, from Chicago Heights, IIll., to southern 
points, are unduly prejudicial to Chicago Heights and in certain 
particulars unreasonable. 

The complaint filed by the Chicago Heights association, 
brought on behalf of the Victor Chemical Works, alleged that 
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the carload and less-than-carload rates on formic acid, oxalic 
acid, phosphate of sodium, and tri-sodium phosphate to points 
in Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, Tennessee and Virginia 
were unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to the complainant and 
unduly preferential of its competitors at New York, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Marcus Hook, Pa., Jersey City, Warners, Gras- 
selli, and Carteret, N. J., Baltimore, Md., and Boston, Mass. 

According to the report, the rates creating the undue preju- 
dice were the any-quantity commodity rates which the carriers 
propose to cancel. The schedules proposing the cancellation 
were suspended under protest of a number of chemical manu- 
facturers who intervened in the formal complaint in opposition 
to the relief sought. 

The any-quantity commodity rates, Commissioner Lewis 
said, were applicable chiefly over the rail-and-water or rail- 
water-and-rail routes and had only a limited application over the 
all-rail routes. He said that the any-quantity rates applied on 
groups of commodities which were subject to widely varying 
ratings, ranging from one and one-half times first class for some 
of the articles in less-than-carloads to eighth class, or 30 per 
cent of first class, for some of the other commodities, in car- 
loads. 

The commodity rates, Commissioner Lewis said, were estab- 
lished twenty-five years ago or more, as an aid to the then 
infant cotton-textile industry in the south. He said they had 
been little altered since then except to reflect the horizontal 
changes in the war and post-war periods. The result, Commis- 
sioner Lewis said, was that the rates had become antiquated 
and the rate structure archaic and not justified by present con- 
ditions in industry and transportation. Although these chem- 
icals, he said, were used in the manufacture of cotton textiles, 
especially in the finishing processes, nearly all of them had 
other important uses, and with the industrial development of 
the south in recent years shipments Were now being made under 
these rates to many places and establishments having no con- 
nection with the cotton-textile industry. Moreover, he _ said, 
when the rates were first established the domestic production 
of chemicals was relatively small and the movement under the 
rates consisted principally of chemicals imported through the 
north Atlantic ports and reshipped to the south, whereas today 
chemicals were produced at a number of points in the north. 
That, he said, had led to demands from manufacturing chemists 
located in central territory for commodity rates to the south 
made with relation to those from eastern trunk line and New 
England territories, as evidenced by the complaint of the Victor 
Chemical Works at Chicago Heights. 

Being thus pressed with demands for extension of the com- 
modity rates, both as to origin and destination points, said Mr. 
Lewis, the railroads decided to cancel the commodity rates and 
place this traffic on a classification basis. 

Commissioner Lewis said that reasonable class rates were 
prescribed by the Commission in Southern Class Rate Investi- 
gation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300, 113 I. C. C. 200 and 128 
I. C. C. 567, but that the Commission had fixed virtually none of 
the many ratings in southern classification for the commodities 
under consideration. None of the interested shippers, he said, 
had any objection, in principle, to the revision of these rates 
which would bring them more nearly into harmony with the 
accepted standards of rate making, but they had various views 
as to the form the revision should take. 


In disposing of the matter the Commission found that none 
of the assailed less-than-carload ratings was unreasonable, but 
that the carload ratings on formic acid in carboys, oxalic acid 
in bulk in barrels, sodium phosphate in bulk in bags or barrels, 
and tri-sodium phosphate in bulk in bags or barrels, 
were and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded or might exceed fifth class, sixth class, sev- 
enth class, and seventh class, respectively. Further, the Com- 
mission found that the assailed rates from Chicago Heights, 
to the extent that they were a greater percentage of the first 
class rates than were the corresponding rates from the points 
in trunk line and New England territories specified in the com- 
plaint, and to the extent that the same carriers participated in 
both sets of rates, were and for the future would be unduly 
prejudicial to the complainant and unduly preferential of the 
competing shippers at the points specified in trunk line and 
New England territory. Provision should be made for mixed 
carloads from Chicago Heights, said Mr. Lewis, on as little a 
basis as from origins in trunk line and New England territories. 

Commissioner Lewis said that the Commission’s findings 
were necessarily limited to the points of origin and destination, 
the commodities, and the packages or shipping forms which 
were in issue. But, he added, if the railroads desired to extend 
the rate bases here found reasonable from and to other points 
or to establish corresponding ratings applicable to other pack- 
ages, shipping forms or commodities, that might be done. He 
said that all the carriers parties to the southern classification 
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were not before the Commission, and that it could not, therefore, 
require that the changes herein prescribed be brought about by 
amendment of that publication. However, said Mr. Lewis, the 
Commission recommended that method in order to promote 
tariff simplicity and to obviate further probable infractions of 
section 3 and further probable litigation. 

The only order issued in connection was that requiring the 
cancellation of suspended schedules without prejudice to the 
filing of new ones in conformity with these views. 


ST. LOUIS FREIGHT TRANSFER 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Por- 
ter, in No. 19594, transfer of freight within St. Louis and East 
St. Louis by dray and truck for and on behalf of railroads, and 
I. and §S. 2934, off track station and constructive receipt and 
delivery of freight at St. Louis and East St. Louis, has ap- 
proved the allowances for off track and interchange services 
at the points mentioned embodied in a contract between the 
railroads and the Columbia Terminals Company. It has disap- 
proved allowances for direct delivery service proposed by the 
Alton, but has approved the allowances proposed by the other 
railroads. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Anthracite Coal 


No. 23532, Batchelder-Whittemore Corporation vs. N. Y. N. 
H. & H. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, anthracite coal, 
producing points in Pennsylvania to West Roxbury, Mass., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Road Scrapers, Etc. 


No. 21345, Galion Iron Works & Manufacturing Co. vs. 
A. C. L. et al. By the Commission. On further hearing, amounts 
of reparation due complainant, shipments of road scrapers and 
road rollers, Sidney and Galion, O., to Orlando, Fla., and from 
Orlando to Galion, under the findings in original reports, 155 
I. C. C. 766, found to be $595.33 from the Atlantic Coast Line 
and $645.19 from the Seaboard Air Line. 


Coal 
No. 21982, John Becker Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rates, coal, Trinidad, Walsenburg and 
Canon City, Colo., and points grouped therewith, to Albuquerque 
and Belen, N. M., not unreasonable. 


Lumber 


No. 23066, Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Missouri Southern 
et al. By division 5. Dismissed. Rates, lumber, Ellington, Mo., 
to destinations in Illinois and Indiana, not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. 


Fruit and Vegetable Transit 


I. and S. No. 3574, stopping-in-transit-to-partly-unload ship- 
ments of fresh fruits and vegetables on eastbound transconti- 
nental traffic when from northwestern points. By division 3. 
Proposed withdrawal of the transit arrangement described, on 
fresh fruits, vegetables and melons, originating in north Pacific 
coast states and British Columbia, and destined to points in 
transcontinental groups F, G, and J, including many points in 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska and 
Kansas, not justified. Schedules ordered canceled and the pro- 
ceeding discontinued. The report said the carriers had offered 
no justification for the increases in rates that would flow from 
the withdrawal of the privilege. 


Rough Soapstone 


No. 23773, United States Graphite Co. vs. Michigan Central. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, rough soapstone, Joliet, Ill., to 
Saginaw, Mich., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Furniture 


No. 23907, Pierre Furniture Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
division 3. Shipments, furniture, Chicago, Ill., and Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Pierre, S. D., misrouted by defendant. Reparation of 
$51.04 awarded. Chairman Brainerd dissented, saying that the 
evidence, in his opinion, showed clearly that the routes which 
the claimant said should have been used were not the direct, 
reasonable and practical routes. He also pointed out that the 
majority had not specifically found the rates, which were applic- 
able over the routes used, unreasonable. 

Vegetables in Lug Boxes 

I. and S. No. 3580, loading rules on vegetables in south- 
western territory. By division 3. Proposed restrictions govern- 
ing the loading of interstate shipments of fresh vegetables and 
melons, in lug boxes, so as to have them placed crosswise of 
the car instead of lengthwise, from points in Arkansas, 
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Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas, found justified. Order of sus- 
pension vacated and proceeding discontinued. The tariffs, as 
revised, permit loading lengthwise only on intrastate traffic in 
Louisiana and Texas, except upon the payment of a penalty 
charge of 20 per cent in addition to the rate, the railroads claim- 
ing that the contents of lug boxes loaded lengthwise are more 
susceptible to damage than when loaded crosswise. 
Defective Steel Plates 

No. 22513, Cabranette Corporation vs. C. & O. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Fifth class rate, defective steel plates 
and sheets, Ashland, Ky., to Michigan City, Ind., not inap- 
plicable or unreasonable. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 22420, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
division 4. Rates, sand and gravel, La Grange, Mo., to Industry 
and Littleton, Ill., unreasonable to the extent that the factor 
thereof to Macomb, IIl., exceeded 79 cents a net ton and the 
factors beyond Macomb exceeded 42 cents. Reparation awarded. 
Commissioner Mahaffie dissented. 


Coal Reparation 


No. 22141, Danville Lumber Co. vs. C. & E. I. By division 
3. Upon further hearing reparation of $398.25 awarded on ac- 
count of unreasonable rates, bituminous coal, Clinton and 
Seifert, Ind., to Danville, Ill. Previous report, 171 I. C. C. 35. 


Corkwood Refugo 


No. 21658, L. Mundet & Son, Inc., vs. Lehigh Valley. By 
division 2. Corkwood refugo (refuse) found subject to third 
class rating in the official classification. Third class rating and 
rate, as applied to corkwood refugo from New York, N. Y., to 
Hillside, N. J., unreasonable now and until the eastern class 
rate revision is effected to the extent it exceeds or may exceed 
Rule 26; and that coincident with the eastern class rate revi- 
sion will become and remain unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeds or may exceed the rating under column 40. Reason- 
able carload minimum weight, both under Rule 26 and column 
40, will be not more than 20,000 pounds subject to Rule 34. 
Applicable rates unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 17 
cents, minimum 20,000 pounds. Reparation awarded. Rule 26 
rating and minimum weight to be established not later than 
November 9. Column 40 rating to be established coincident 
with the rates under the eastern class rate revision. 


Pulpwood 


No. 19852, Castanea Paper Co. vs. Algoma Central & Hud- 
son Bay et al., and No. 21990, New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
vs. D. & H. et al. By division 5. Report by Commissioner 
Lewis. Dismissed. Rates, pulpwood, Canadian origins to des- 
tinations in New York and Pennsylvania not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. As drawn, complaints asked for future 
rates. Motions to dismiss for want of jurisdiction were filed by 
carriers operating in the United States. Complaints were 
amended, after hearing, by elimination of prayer for rates for 
the future. No objection was made to the amendment and the 
cases were decided upon the record as made. 


St. Paul Switching 


I. and S. No. 3587, switching at St. Paul, Minn. By division 
3. Proposed increased charges for switching by the C. M. St. 
P. & P., at St. Paul, Minn., not justified. Suspended schedules 
ordered canceled without prejudice to the filing of new ones 
making “any reasonable adjustment of switching charges that 
will not subject any locality or any established industry to any 
undue prejudice,” the Commission having found that the new 
charges, proposed as a revenue measure, would give an undue 
advantage to one locality while an adjoining locality would be 
subjected to an undue disadvantage and undue prejudice. 


Used Log Cars 


No. 24164, Caflisch Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. By division 3. 
Dismissed. Rate, Laurel Furnace, W. Va., to Lake Lynn, Pa., 
charged as factor of combination rate, two carloads, used log 
cars, moving, interstate, Laurel Furnace to Albright, W. Va., 
not unreasonable. 


Apples 
No. 24136, Wyoming Grocery Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
division 5. Dismissed. Rate, carload, apples, Leavenworth, 


Wash., to Casper, Wyo., applicable. 
Cattle 


No. 22716 (sub-No. 1), Diamond A Cattle Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Claim for reparation, 
six carloads, range or stocker cattle, Lake Arthur, N. M., to 
Hoehne’s, Colo., barred by the statute. No finding for the 


future necessary in view of findings in Livestock, Western Dis- 
trict Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1. 
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Paperboard 


No. 238482, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., for Chesapeake Cor- 
poration et al., vs. Southern et al. By division 3. Dismissed. 
Rates, paperboard, West Point, Va., to eastern destinations, not 
unreasonable. 

Automobile Busses 

No. 23531, Twin Coach Corporation et al. vs. B. & O. et al., 
No. 23738, San Diego Electric Railway Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and 
a sub-number of the last mentioned, Lang Transportation Co. 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates 
charged, automobile busses, known as twin coaches, Kent, O., 
to points in transcontinental territory, applicable and not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Imported Crude Graphite 

No. 23655, United States Graphite Co. vs. Central Vermont 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates charged, imported 
crude graphite (plumbago), in bags and barrels, carloads, New 
York, N. Y., to Saginaw, Mich., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Steel Hull or Barge 


No. 23777, American Steel Dredge Co. vs. Wabash et al. By 
division 5. Charges collected, carload shipment of one steel 
hull or barge, Fort Wayne, Ind., to Belleglade-Chosen, Fla.. 
inapplicable. Applicable charges, based on a combination of 
$5.81, over the route of movement not shown to have been 
unreasonable. Shipment found to have been misrouted by the 
Wabash. Rate over route the shipment should have been sent 
over, was $3.28. Reparation of $34.65 awarded. Waiver of 
collection of outstanding undercharges of $496.65 authorized. 


Contractors’ Outfits 


No. 24018, Cameron Joyce & Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Rate, contractors’ outfits, Caruthersville, Mo., to Opdyke, 
Ill., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 67 cents. Reparation 
of $66.48 awarded. 

Printing Paper 

No. 24086, Southwestern Paper Co. of Dallas, Tex., et al. 

vs. B. & O. et al. By division 5. Dismissed. Rate, printing pa- 


per, other than newsprint, Hamilton, O., to Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Tex., not unreasonable. 


Sand 


No. 23726, Cameron, Joyce, Smith, Elder Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
By division 3. Rate, sand, Gladstone, IIl., to Keokuk, Ia., unrea- 
sonable, but not unduly prejudicial, to the extent it exceeded 85 
cents a net ton. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Lee, dis- 
senting, said he thought the complaint should have been dis- 
missed. 
Concrete Sewer Pipe 


No. 23521, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 
Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. et al. vs. St. Louis Southwestern 
et al. By division 3. Rate, concrete sewer pipe, Shreveport, La., 
to Tyler, Tex., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 18 cents 
on shipments over a 110.4-mile route and 24 cents on ship- 
ments that moved over a 220-mile route. Reparation awarded. 
Chairman Brainerd concurred because he said the dicision ac- 
corded with previous decisions but he said that he was of the 
opinion that reparation to a lower basis should have been 
awarded. 

Crude Sulphur 

No. 23300, Northwest Paper Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. By 
division 4. Dismissed. Rate, crude sulphur, Hoskins, Tex., to 
Cloquet, Minn., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


No. 22362, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. B. 
& C. et al. By division 3. Rates, cotton piece goods, any quan- 
tity, Evansville and Cannelton, Ind., to destinations in trunk 
line and New England territories, not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceed or may exceed the rates 
contemporaneously in effect from Atlanta, Ga., and related 
points. Carriers to establish rates that will avoid the undue 
prejudice not later than November 9. Chairman Brainerd noted 
a dissent. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Screened Coal 

No. 24067, Annapolis Lead Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. By 
Examiner E. L. Glenn. Rates, screened bituminous coal, Perco 
and Pinckneyville, Ill., to Annapolis, Mo., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded or may exceed $1.78 a net ton. New rate 
and reparation proposed. 

Petroleum Products 

No. 23100, Union Oil Co. of California et al. vs. Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. et al., and two sub- 
numbers, Standard Oil Co. of California vs. Same, and Shell Oil 
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Co. vs. Same. By Examiner A. E. Later. Rates, petroleum 
products, Linnton and Willbridge, Ore. points within the 
municipal limits of Portland, Ore., to interstate destinations in 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wyoming not unreasonable but 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that the rates from those points exceed the rates from points 
in Portland on the Terminal Co., controlled by the Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific and the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co., to the same destinations. The complaints 
arose out of the refusal of the Union Pacific to absorb switch- 
ing on shipments from Linnton and Willbridge, on the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, to non-competitive points on its line in the 
destination states named, while absorbing switching on both 
competitive and non-competitive traffic coming from a plant 
on the Terminal Co. Proposes order to remove discrimination 
and prejudice. 
Sweetclover Seed 

No. 24345, Mangelsdorf Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner G. L. Shinn. Rates, sweetclover seed, carloads, points 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Nebraska to Atchison, Kan., un- 
reasonable, for reparation purposes, to the extent they exceeded 
the contemporaneous class D rates. Reparation proposed. Rea- 
sonable rates for the future, the examiner said, were those pre- 
scribed in Grain and Grain Products, 164 I. C. C. 619. 

Car Weighing Charges 

No. 24271, Federal Enameling & Stamping Co. vs. P. C. & Y. 
By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Charges for light-weighing 29 
cars at McKees Rocks, Pa., between February 6, 1929, and Aug- 
ust 29, 1930, unreasonable when the stenciled tare differed, dif- 
fers, or may differ from the actual tare by more than 500 pounds. 
Charge was $2.70 a car without regard to the difference in 
the stenciled and actual tare. Reparation proposed on cars 
light-weighted in which the difference between the stenciled 
and actual tare was greater than 500 pounds. 


Gasoline 


No. 24318, Louis E. Costello, doing business as the Central 
Garage, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner L. H. Dish- 
man. Rates, gasoline, points in Kansas and Oklahoma, and 
Wichita Falls, Tex., to destinatoins in Colorado, unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded rates prescribed in Rates on Petro- 
leum Products, 167 I. C. C. 131, known as the Rio Grande case. 
Reparation proposed. 


Piling 
No. 24311, Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. & E. et al. By Exam- 
iner Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rates, piling, origins 


in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, to destinations in Missouri, 
Kansas, Illinois and Iowa, not unreasonably or unduly prejudicial. 


Paper Merchandise Bags 


No. 24149, Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Arizona Southern 
et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Ratings, paper merchan- 
dise bags, carloads and less-than-carloads, Camas, Wash., West 
Linn, Ore., Lebanon, Ore., and Floriston, Cal., to points in vari- 
ous parts of the United States between the Pacific Coast and 
the Mississippi River, and class rates governed thereby, inap- 
plicable. Applicable ratings were third class in less-than-car- 
loads and fifth in carloads, minimum 36,000 pounds. Reparation 
proposed. 

Crude Clay and Ochre 


No. 24279, Tamms Silica Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al., and 
I. and S. No. 3577, clay or kaolin from Cartersville, Ga., to 
Tamms, Ill., and other interstate destinations. By Examiner 
John McChord. Rates, crude clay, Cartersville, Ga., to Tamms, 
Ill., not unreasonable; rate, ochre, Cartersville to Tamms, III, 
not unreasonable in the past, but unreasonable for the future 
to the extent it may exceed 16 per cent of the contemporaneous 
first class rate. Proposed cancellation, rates on crude clay, 
Cartersville to Tamms, proposed to be found justified. Suspen- 
sion order vacated and proceedings discontinued. 

Hogs 

No. 23975, North Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. 
& P. et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rates charged, hogs, 
double-deck cars, Valley Junction, Ia., to East Cambridge, Wor- 
cester and Brightwood, Mass., New Haven, Conn., Harrison, N. 
J., and Harrisburg, Pa., inapplicable. Proposed that the Com- 
mission find the applicable rates, between February 15, 1927, 
and October 31, 1928, were 83.5 cents to East Cambridge, Wor- 
cester, Brightwood, New Haven and Harrison, and 80.5 cents to 
Harrisburg, and between November 1, 1928, and February 4, 
1930, 78.5 cents to East Cambridge, Worcester, Brightwood, New 
Haven and Harrison, and 75.5 cents to Harrisburg. Reparation 
proposed. 

Walnut Logs 


No. 24260, C. L. Willey Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
iner L. H. Dishman. 


By Exam- 
Rates, walnut logs, Perryville, Mo., to 
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Chicago, Ill., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed 34 cents. New rate and reparation proposed. 


Scrap Lead 
No. 24274, Southern Junk Co. vs. Clyde Steamship Co. et 
al. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, car- 
load shipment, scrap lead, in barrels with cloth heads, over a 
water-rail route, Wilmington, N. C., to Newark, N. J., inapplic- 
able. Applicable rate was 46 cents. Shipment undercharged 
and not misrouted. 


———- 


EXCESS INCOME OF P. M. 


The Commission, by division 1, in Finance No. 3886, excess 
income of the Pere Marquette Railway Co., has found that in 
1922, 1923 and 1925 that carrier had an excess net railway op- 
erating income of $1,641,025.31, and that the amount recaptur- 
able is $820,512.66. It has made an order, subject to protest and 
stay, requiring the carrier to pay that sum to it not later than 
September 16. 

In 1922, the Commission said the Pere Marquette had a 
value, for rate making purposes, of $96,500,000 and a net rail- 
way operating income of $5,826,827.55 and that the amount 
subject to recapture was $18,413.78. In 1923, the Commission’s 
value, for rate making purposes, was $100,500,000, the net rail- 
way operating income, $6,396,473.84, and the recapturable amount 
$183,236.92. In 1924, the Commission’s value, for rate making 
purposes, was $108,000,000. It said the carrier had a net rail- 
way operating income of $6,350,665.86, but no recapturable in- 
come. In 1925, the Commission’s value, for rate making pur- 
poses, was $111,500,000. It said that the carrier had a net rail- 
way operating income of $7,927,723.92 and an excess net railway 
operating income of $1,237,723.92, of which the recapturable part 
was $618,861.96. 

In answer to excess income orders issued by the Commission 
the carrier said that it had no excess income. It claimed a 
value of $119,661,992 in 1922; $213,377,739 in 1923; $217,893,681 
in 1924; and $219,438,083 in 1925. The carrier said that it had 
a net railway operating income of $5,764,444.30 in 1922; $6,262,- 
209.65 in 1923; $6,310,118.73 in 1924; and $7,891,852.45 in 1925. 

The Commission found the cost of reproduction new and 
cost of reproduction less depreciation in the years mentioned as 
follows: 1922, $136,068,010 and $96,131,904; 1923, $143,932,775 
and $103,744.414; 1924, $149,149,591 and $107,830,310; and 1925, 
$149,037,171 and $106,209,332, the smaller sums being the cost 
of reproduction less depreciation. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 


Finance No. 3744, excess income of Georgia Southwestern 
& Gulf Railroad Co. Tentative determination by the Commis- 
sion, division 1, that the carrier had recapturable excess income 
of $18,873.24 in the last ten months of 1920, 1922, 1923 and 1924, 
the total being made up of $9,783 in 1920, $4,551.56 in 1922, 
$1,449.48 in 1923 and $3,089.20 in 1924, based on values of $555,- 
000, $550,000, $555,000 and $570,000, respectively. No recaptura- 
ble income was found in 1925 and 1921 is not shown in the order, 

Finance No. 994, excess income of the Youngstown & North- 
ern Railroad Co. Tentative determination by the Commission, 
division 1, that the carrier had recapturable excess income of 
$22,629.69 in 1922 and 1926, the total being made up of $12,- 
814.42 in 1922 and $9,815.27 in 1926, based on values of $745,000 
and $705,000, respectively. No recapturable income was found 
in 1925 or 1927. 


R. F. & P. EXCESS INCOME 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In asking Comptroller General McCarl to withhold payments 
to the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac until he had accu- 
mulated enough to cover the amount the Commission had said 
was due from that carrier on account of excess income, Chair- 
man Brainerd said that if the Commission was called upon to 
institute legal proceedings for the collection of excess income 
in this and other cases which would arise under the interstate 
commerce act, the administration of the fund by the Commis- 
sion, in accordance with the intention of Congress, would un- 
questionably be subjected to serious delay. (See Traffic World, 
August 8.) Chairman Brainerd pointed out to the Comptroller 
General that the carrier had a clear-cut and well understood 
remedy, if it desired to contest the Commission’s order, by 


. bringing an action in the district court to have the order set 


aside. 

The Commission, the chairman also said, might resort to 
the courts to compel payment, although there was no precedent 
by way of legal decision indicating clearly the appropriate rem- 
edy for enforcing the order. 

In the order of the Commission the railroad company was 
directed to pay the principal sum within 90 days after April 7 
and account for the profits it had made from the trust funds 
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held by it when it did not pay the amount required, on account 
of excess income, within 120 days from April 7. The carrier 
neither paid nor brought suit to have the order set aside. 

Comptroller General McCarl decided to withhold mail, 
freight and passenger money due by the United States to the 
R. F. & P. under a decision of his office, as reconsidered by his 
office, on January 18, 1923, which was to the effect that money 
received from the railroads as excess income were public funds of 
the United States in the sense that they should be deposited in 
the treasury to the credit of the special fund to be used for the 
purpose specified in the act providing for the recapture of excess 
income. He said that his office had frequently withheld amounts 
otherwise due to carriers accruing from mail, passenger and 
freight transportation for the protection of the interests of the 
United States. Therefore, he said, no reason appeared why, in 
the present matter, the same procedure might not be adopted, 
it appearing that the amounts stated by Chairman Brainerd had 
been certified by the Commission as due the United States and 
that the carrier had failed to comply with the order of the Com- 
mission. 

The failure of the railroad to go to court or take other 
action in the matter has been interpreted as indicating an inten- 
tion on its part to put the burden of further steps upon the 
Commission. Withholding of mail pay alone, for a few months, 
it is believed, would accumulate money enough in the treasury 
to cover the principal amount of the finding as to excess income 
made by the Commission in the excess income case. The Car- 
rier, it has been suggested, may lawfully refuse to transport 
freight for the government except upon prepayment of the 
money, a common carrier having the right to demand prepay- 
ment if it does not thereby violate the prohibition against un- 
just discrimination and undue prejudice. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8872, authorizing the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company to abandon use of the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company terminal facilities, to con- 
struct an extension of a leased line, and to operate, under trackage 
rights, over terminal facilities of the Louisiana Western Railroad 
Company (Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company, lessee), at Eunice, 
St. Landry Parish, La., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8861, authorizing the Maine 
Central Railroad Company to acquire and operate the lines of rail- 
road of the Upper Coos Railroad (New Hampshire), in Coos county, 
N. H., the Upper Coos Railroad (Vermont), in Essex county, Vt., 
and A a Coos Valley Railroad Company, in Essex county, Vt., ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8803, authorizing the Susquehanna 
and New York Railroad Company, upon surrender of $724,000 of first- 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds for cancellation, to issue not exceed- 
ing $724,000 of 10-year 5 per cent gold debentures to be exchanged 
for the first mortgage bonds, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7873, amending cer- 
tificate in 162 I. C. C. 477, so as to authorize the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company and the Elkhart & Santa Fe Railway 
Company to operate under trackage rights over part of the line of 
the Colorado & Southern Railway Company in Union county, N. M., 
in lieu of construction by the Elkhart & Santa Fe Railway Company 
heretofore authorized, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8895, authorizing the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Company to procure the authentication and 
delivery of not exceeding $8,881,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds series C, in partial reimbursement of ex- 
penditures for additions and betterments and for retiring or purchas- 
ing certain underlying bonds, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8898, authorizing the Tennessee 
Central Railway Company to issue not exceeding $400,000 of 6 per 
cent first-mortgage bonds, series A, in partial reimbursement for 
capital expenditures heretofore made, the bonds to be pledged and 
repledged as collateral security for short-term notes, approved. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 23956, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. W. S. et al. 
Complainant asks rehearing. 

No. 20928, Froeber-Norfleet, Inc., et al. vs. Southern et al. In 
a second supplemental petition the complainants ask reopening of 
this proceeding for reconsideration and modification of the decisions 
entered therein. 

No. 23079, Apache Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants 
ask reconsideration by full Commission and modification of findings 
and order upon present record. 

No. 23021, Sub. No. 1, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Defendants ask reargument before and reconsideration by entire 
Commission. 

No. 23791, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. vs. C. & N. W. Defendant 
asks reargument before and reconsideration by entire Commission 
and/or vacation and withdrawal of report. 

1. & S. 3497, scrap or waste paper, carloads, from, to, and be- 
tween points in southwestern territory. Respondent official territory 
carriers ask reopening, reconsideration and modification of Com- 
mission’s order. 

No. 17000, part 3, cotton, rate structure investigation. American 
Cotton Cooperative Association, for and on behalf of complainants 
in No. 18390 (and Sub. 1 to 10, inclusive), Arkansas Cotton Growers’ 
Co-Operative Association vs. A. & R. et al., asks the Commission 
and Railroad Commission of Texas to reopen these proceedings for 
further hearing respecting the level of cotton rates moving in inter- 
state commerce throughout the United States and in intrastate com- 
merce between points in Tex. 

No. 23640, rates on petroleum and petroleum products within state 
of Montana, and No. 23658 (and Sub. 1 and 2), White Eagle Oil Cor- 
poration vs. B. A. & P. et al. Respondents and defendants ask re- 
opening for reconsideration and rehearing. 
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No. 20806, Frank R. Gooding et al. vs. O. S. L. et al. Defendants 
ask postponement of effective date of order of Commission. 

No. 23910, Rinehart & Dennis Co. vs. G. & N. et al. Complainant 
asks rehearing therein. 

No. 23157, Smoot Sand & Gravel Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. 
B. & O., one of the defendants, asks postponement of effective date 
of order for a period of ninety days after September 14, 1931, only 
in so far as it applies to points on its line, Derwood, Md., and Mount 
Airy, Md., and east. . 

No. 21218 (and cases consolidated therewith, viz., No. 16613, Sub. 
No. 1, 1. & S. No. 3260, and Il. & S. No. 3312), Leonard, Crossett & 
Riley, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. The Public Service Com- 
mission of Wisconsin has asked for a rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 21384, Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Boston & Maine. The 
Paper Makers’ Chemical Corporation, intervener, asks that the pro- 
ceeding be reopened for reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 23749, Flandreau Service Station, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
The defendants have asked for reconsideration, rehearing and re- 
argument before the entire Commission. 

No, 24582, Union Asphalt Company vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
The Reading Company, defendant, moves for the dismissal of the 
complaint as to its line and The Reading and Columbia Railroad Co. 

Finance No. 6067, Application of Virginian & Western Ry. Co. 
(The Virginian Railway Co. joining) for a certificate authorizing the 
construction and operation of a new line of railroad. The Virginian 
& Western Ry. and Virginian Ry. ask for an extension of time 
provided in the Commission’s order and certificate for completion 
of construction. 

1. & S. No. 3552, scrap leather (imported) from Canadian points 
to Cincinnati, O. The Canadian lines, respondents, have asked for 
reargument, 

No. 22662, Dale Oil & Refining Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening, reconsideration and modification 
of the Commission’s order dismissing the complaint, 

No. 24432, Washington Building Lime Co. et al. vs. A. C. et al. 
Defendants ask that proceeding be assigned to docket of entire Com- 
mission. 

No. 15879, Eastern Class Rate Investigation, F. Van Ummersen, 
W. 8S. Curlett and E. Morris, agents, on behalf of respondent, New 
England Freight Association, Trunk Line Association and Central 
Freight Association carriers, ask modification of rates prescribed 
herein, 164 I. C. C. 314 and 171 I. C. C. 481, between Manitowoc, Wis., 
Kewaunee, Wis., Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., and points 
in eastern trunk line and New England territories designated in 
appendix J of said report and between points in Zone C in Michigan 
(lower peninsula), also including Manitowoc, Wis., Kewaunee, Wis., 
Marinette, Wis., Menominee, Mich., and Central territory, subject 
to appendix F scale of arbitraries of said report. 

No. 23572, W. W. Benjamin Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Complain- 
ant asks reconsideration and reargument. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23094 (and Sub. 1), Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & S. 
et al. Order of June 25 is modified to become effective October 10, 
upon statutory notice. 

No. 23921, Sawdust Saies Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Central Lumber 
Co., Lange & Crist Box & Lumber Co., Inc., West Virginia & Pitts- 
burgh Division Shippers’ Association, Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 
West Virginia Lumber Co., Westwood Lumber & Mfg. Co., Fuel City 
Box Co., The Sun Lumber Co., Eakin Lumber Co., and Moore, Keepel 
& Co., permitted to intervene. 

Ex Parte No. 96, Through routes and joint rates between Inland 
Waterways Corporation and other common carriers. The effective 
date of the Commission’s order of April 9, 1929, as amended, has been 
further postponed until November 24, 1931. 

No. 24139, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. 
& W. Ry. et al. The Knoxville Freight Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been permitted to intervene. 

No. 24453, General Motors Corporation et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
et al. The Graham-Paige Motors Corporation has been permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 24523, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
The Producers’ and Refiners’ Corporation has been permitted to in- 
tervene, 

No. 24567, Henry Lichtig & Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. Lamar Mills, 
Inc., has been permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section App. Nos. 928, 1561 and 1757, coal and coke to 
points in Virginia and North Carolina. The petition filed by Henry 
Thurtell, D. Lynch Younger, H. G. Fitzpatrick and F. N. Oliver, on 
behalf of the southern carriers, for a further postponement of the 
effective date of fourth section order No. 10533, entered in the above 
applications, has been denied. 

No. 21446, United States Graphite Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and 
No. 21823, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Order 
entered on June 9, modified to become effective on December 3, 1931, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice, instead of September 22. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed No. 
24477, Petroleum Iron Works Co. of Ohio vs. N. Y. C. et al., No. 24490, 
Geo. C. Smith Commission Co. vs. P. M. et al., and No. 24495, Chase 
Nursery Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. 


TRAFFIC WORLD ON SALE 

During the progress of the hearings in the 15 per cent 
increase case, single copies of The Traffic World will be on 
sale at the following places; 

Washington, D. C.—Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Build- 
ing, 17th and Pennsylvania Ave.; Raleigh Hotel; Hotel Washing- 
ton; Willard Hotel. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Athletic Club. 

Chicago, Ill—The Traffic World, 418 South Market St.; 
Hotel Sherman; Palmer House. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Palace Hotel. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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August 15, 1931 


INCREASED RATE HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In anticipation of the resumption of hearings in Ex Parte 
103 on August 10, the Commission, two days before that date, 
put out two compilations of prices to be submitted as Exhibits 
Nos. 17 and 18. The first of these, No. 17, is a statement of 
base prices of materials at points of production or manufacture, 
prepared by the Commission’s Bureau of Valuation, engineering 
section, cost branch. The second, No. 18, is a statement of the 
cost of fuel for locomotives prepared by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The statement of base prices of materials covers rail, angle 
bars, track spikes, tie plates, track bolts, equipment, structural 
steel, timber, cast iron pipe, piling, cement crossties, ballast and 
brick. The prices are all f. o. b. point of production or manu- 
facture. The foreword to the tables of prices says the tabula- 
tions cover representative groups of the more important items 
affecting railroad construction costs. It says that it would be 
obviously impractical to cover base prices of all items which 
are used or to show the base prices at all points of production 
and that no attempt had been made to do so. But it said the 
tabulations did cover representative prices in important pro- 
duction or manufacturing districts. 

In the matter of the base prices of steel rails, for instance, 
prices are shown for open hearth rail at Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham and Denver. The foreword said that the prices 
shown in that tabulation covered the finished product, on cars, 
for the districts shown. It said that they represented the prices 
paid by carriers purchasing rails except in the case of local 
roads purchasing at Minnequa, Colo., and that in such cases 
the prices were somewhat higher. In all instances the first 
prices shown are for the period 1910-1914 and then for each 
year thereafter, 1931, inclusive. In the case of rails the prices 
in the 1910-14 period were $30 a gross ton at Birmingham and 
up to $30.48 at Denver, while the 1931 prices were $43 a ton 
at all markets except Chicago, where the price was 15 cents 
higher. The peak was in 1920, when the prices were $46.66 
at Chicago, $51.92 at Pittsburgh, $47.15 at Birmingham, and 
$47.45 at Denver. 

Other commodities were treated in the same manner, the 
points of origin being different on the different articles in the 
list. 

The exhibit pertaining to locomotive fuel consists of two 
sheets only showing the prices of coal for each year from 1920 
to 1930 and of fuel oil for each year from 1922 to 1930, all years 
inclusive. The coal prices show a generally declining curve 
from $4.20 a net ton invoice price plus direct freight charges 
paid to “foreign” roads, to $2.34 in 1930. The prices are shown 
by districts and are taken from the reports of Class I roads. 
The ones quoted here are for the United States as a whole. 


The fuel oil line is not a declining one as in the case of coal. 
The prices are for the United States as a whole. They begin 
with 2.98 cents a gallon in 1922, go to a high of 3.14 in 1925 
and then decline, sharply, after 1928, to two cents in 1930. 

The second page of the locomotive fuel exhibit shows the 
average cost of bituminous coal, in net tons, to the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Louisville & Nashville and the Union Pacific, for 1910 
and every year from 1915 to 1930, both inclusive. The 1910 
average price to the B. & O. was 97.4 cents, L. & N. $1.09, 
and the Union Pacific, $1.74. Prices in 1930 averaged $1.534 
for the B. & O., $1.77 for the L. & N. and $2.536 for the Union 
Pacific. These prices include transportation charges paid to 
foreign lines, that is, lines other than the owners of the Coal. 


Hearings Resumed 


Testimony for and against the carriers’ application for a 
15 per cent increase in freight rates and charges was heard 
by Commissioner Meyer and Commissioner Ainey, of the Penn- 
sylvania commission, August 10. 

Philip A. Benson, of the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was the first witness, appearing on behalf of the life 
insurance companies and mutual savings banks. He dwelt on 
the concern that savings banks had because of the fact that 
they held bonds of railroads that were not earning one and 
one-half times their fixed charges, and that such bonds would 
not be authorized investments under New York law. 

In reply to Commissioner Meyer, who stated he could not 


see why depositors in savings banks or holders of life insurance’ 


policies should have concern, if interest on railroad bonds held 
by such investors were paid regularly and the principal paid 
when due, because of declines in prices of the bonds on the 
security market. Mr. Benson emphasized that a savings bank 
had to have liquid assets and that therefore it was concerned 
as to the marketability of the bonds it held. He said if his 
depositors called for their money in substantial amounts, the 
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money would have to be made available through the sale of 
bonds after the cash on hand had been used. 

Mr. Benson -wasg interrogated by Wilbur La Roe, Jr., R. C. 
Fulbright and Luther M. Walter. The latter asked if an in- 
crease in revenue were made available for carriers not earning 
one and one-half times their fixed charges, would that be sat- 
isfactory to the savings banks. Mr. Benson said it would. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Benson said he knew of no in- 
stance in which the New York authorities had issued a per- 
emptory order requiring a savings bank to dispose of railroad 
bonds that had lost their status as legal investments because 
of failure to earn one and one-half times their fixed charges, 
but he told of letters being received pointing out that certain 
railroad bonds had lost their legal status and stating that they 
should be sold if that could be done without undue loss. 

C. J. Fagg, of the Newark (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce, 
testified as to resolutions adopted by his chamber and the cham- 
bers of commerce of Bloomfield and Harrison, N. J., in favor 
of an increase in rates as asked by the carriers as an emergency 
measure to relieve an acute situation. He said the proposal 
that the increased revenue be obtained by a “per car” charge 
had been considered and that it should be considered by the 
Commission. 

Mr. Fulbright asked if the Newark chamber had been asked 
to take favorable action on the carriers’ petition by representa- 
tives of the railroads. Mr. Fagg said it might be that indi- 
vidual members of the chamber were approached by rail rep- 
resentatives, but that none appeared before the officers of the 
chamber... Mr. Fulbright said the carriers’ representatives had 
been quite active along that line in the southwest. 

J. M. Davison, vice-president and chairman of the committee 
on classification, rates and tariffs of the Commercial Traffic 
Managers of Philadelphia, Pa., a voluntary organization of men 
controlling the traffic of 114 manufacturers, merchants and 
trades organizations in Philadelphia rate territory, said the 
executive committee of the organization “views with concern 
the financial condition in which the railroads find themselves.” 
He said it was vital to the commerce of the country, particu- 
larly the congested metropolitan areas, that the railroads be 
maintained in a condition of efficiency. 

“No other form of transport is as elastic, dependable, and 
all-embracing as railroad transport,” said he. “The boat and 
barge reach only certain points, where the water is deep enough 
to float them. For various reasons many kinds of freight do 
not lend themselves to movement by truck. The trucks select 
the revenue yielding short haul freight and reject the low grade 
commodities. For this reason the commerce of the country for 
many years to come must look to the railroads for dependable 
transportation service. 

“We are not seeking increases in freight rates on our 
traffic, but if the Commission finds an emergency exists in 
which the railroads need additional revenue to give service 
adequate to the needs of commerce, and that the necessary 
additional revenue can be secured by increasing freight rates, 
we shall accept that decision without question. 

“I am impressed with the suggestion that a flat per car 
charge be added to each freight bill on carload freight, and 
think the plan worthy of consideration by the carriers and the 
Commission.” 

Mr. Davison said his organization was opposed to any 
change in the port differentials which would result in an in- 
crease in cents a hundred pounds in the differential under 
Philadelphia, for north Atlantic ports that had a differential 
under Philadelphia, or any change resulting in a reduction in 
cents a hundred pounds in the differential over Philadelphia for 
north Atlantic ports that had a differential over Philadelphia. 
He said his statement was without prejudice to any action by 
the commercial traffic managers, any of its members, or any 
Philadelphia interest in pending or future cases before .the 
Commission. 

Noah W. Cooper, of Nashville, Tenn., who said he was 
speaking the voice of the southern Methodist church, attributed 
the troubles of the railroads to their violation of God’s com- 
mandment that man should not work on the Sabbath. He urged 
the Commission not to grant an increase in rates to the rail- 
roads but to require them to cease operating on the Sabbath. 
He said he headed a committee that told the Louisville & Nash- 
ville three years ago that it would be ruined unless it ceased 
operating trains on Sunday and that now its president was 
urging an increase in rates. 


National Grange 


Just before the noon adjournment, Fred Brenckman, Wash- 
ington representative of the National Grange, began the presen- 
tation of a statement in opposition to the carriers’ petition. 

Farmers, said Mr. Brenckman, could not stand any increase 
in the fundamental cost represented by freight rates. Sum- 
marizing the problem presented, he said, by the demands of 
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the railroads for higher rates, it must be perfectly manifest to 
anyone who understood the situation that increased freight rates 
would prove ruinous under prevailing conditions. Railroads, he 
said, were suffering from the loss of traffic rather than from 
rates that were too low. It was not reasonable, he said, in 
the face of highway competition, to think that the railroads 
could win back through higher rates the tonnage they had lost. 
A bushel of wheat, he said, would, if the farmer smoked cigar- 
ettes and chewed gum, buy just one package of cigarettes and 
one package of gum. The witness submitted a number of charts 
to show that in 1910 the aggregate farm mortgage indebtedness 
of the nation was 9.5 per cent of the whole value of land and 
buildings of all the farms in the United States, while in 1928 
this figure had increased to 21 per cent. Conversely, said he, 
in the same period, the owners’ equity in land and buildings 
declined from 90.5 per cent in 1910 to 79 per cent in 1928. 
Coupled with that situation, he said, was the steady growth 
of farm tenancy. In 1880, he said, 25.6 per cent of farmers were 
tenants. By 1900 this had risen to 35.3 per cent. According 
to the census of 1930, 42.4 per cent of American farms were 
operated by tenants, he said. 

“There ig no sadder commentary,” said he “on the farm 
situation in the United States than that which is furnished by 
these figures.” ; 

L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange, took the stand 
to emphasize the points that had been made by Mr. Brenckman, 
basing his testimony on a survey of the agricultural part of 
the country, made by him, particularly the corn and wheat areas. 
He said he wanted to point out the seriousness of the feeling 
in the agricultural sections about the proposal of the railroads 
to add from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 to the burdens to be 
borne in large part by farmers. The American farmer, he said, 
was paying just twice as much in farm products to get his prod- 
ucts to the markets as he did a year ago. 

“We can’t stand it,” said he. “Agriculture cannot bear the 
burden. The feeling in the agricultural part of the country is 
that the addition would be confiscation.” 

In answer to questions by Mr. La Roe, the witness admitted 
the need for greater revenue by the railroads; and also that 
the farmers and the railroads were both trying desperately to 
sell a larger volume of the commodities they were offering for 
sale. Mr. Taber’s solution was a reduction in the expenses 
of the railroads. It was a good time, he said, to quit building 
one hundred million dollar terminals. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Taber said that the bankers 
should have faith, courage and believe that America was coming 
back. 

“But the farmer serves notice emphatically,” said Mr. 
Taber, “that he is not to be crucified to maintain high standards 
of wages and salaries.” 

Walter P. Hedden, for the Port Authority of New York, 
asked the Commission to retain port differentials on export, 
import and intercoastal traffic, by increasing the rate between 
New York and Chicago 15 per cent and then relating the rates 
to and from the other ports in the event that it decided that the 
railroads were entitled to an increase in rates. 


Fred Juenger, traffic manager of the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company, said that 80.6 per cent of his company’s traffic moved 
over water-and-rail routes as far west as Michigan and Wis- 
consin, although the company tried to give the railroads all 
the traffic they could handle over their all-rail routes. He said 
the company was friendly to the railroads, but that competition 
required it to use the cheapest transportation. He estimated 
that half of the company’s present all-rail traffic would be forced 
to the rail-and-water routes by a 15 per cent increase in rates. 

E. T. Foxenbergh, on behalf of the Associated Industries of 
New York, opposed the increase. He said it would make the 
rates excessive. He said he did not deny that the railroads 
were not earning the return to which they were entitled. Higher 
rates, he said, would force a larger volume of textile traffic 
from Utica, N. Y., for instance, to the trucks. Heretofore, he 
said, but little of that traffic had gone by truck, but that last 
week 15-ton trucks began service in the Utica textile traffic. 
He said that if there was to be a 15 per cent increase, it should 
be added to the present rates and not to the rates prescribed in 
the eastern class rate investigation. 

“It seems to be your position,’ said Henry Wolf Bikle, 
counsel for the railroads, “that the Commission should throw 
the eastern class rate decision into the waste basket.” 

“That’s been our position for some time past,” replied Mr. 
Foxenbergh. 


New York Industries 


J. W. Roberts, statistical analyst, presented a number of 
statistical studies, on behalf of the Associated Industries of New 
York, in support of his view that the railroads were not in a 
serious plight because they were paying interest and dividends. 
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Their corporate surplus, he said, had not been exhausted. Cor- 
porate surplus was accumulated, he said, with the idea of using 
it in the payment of dividends in times when revenue was not 
adequate. Railroads had increased their investment, he said, 
in greater measure than their traffic in the period 1923-30. He 
said that the increase in investment was 121.1 per cent, while 
the increase in traffic was but 105.23 per cent. In answer to a 
question, the witness said that it would not be a remedy for 
the condition of the railroads to increase their rates 15 per cent 
at such a time any more than it would be for a merchant, in 
time of slack business, to increase his prices. 

Mr. Roberts said that the average dividend of the dividend- 
paying roads in 1930 was 7.82 per cent, while on all railrodas 
it Was a little more than 5 per cent. He submitted a statement 
showing “typical rate reductions” proposed by carriers effective 
between January 1 and September 1, 1931. He was able to 
bring such data to September by showing the effective dates 
of tariffs which have not yet become operative. This testimony 
was in support of a contention that the Commission was not 
whittling away the revenues of the carriers, at least at this time. 

Mr. Roberts was questioned by Mr. Bikle; Commissioner 
Eastman, who joined Commissioner Meyer and Commissioner 
Ainey at the hearing August 11; Charles E. Hughes, Jr., counsel 
for the security holders’ committee, and Mr. Fulbright. Mr. 
Bikle asked for explanations as to certain statistics offered by 
the witness. 

Commissioner Eastman, referring to surplus of a railroad, 
asked whether, if a railroad had its surplus invested in property 
or securities not readily marketable and could not therefore turn 
it into cash quickly for dividend payments in slack times, the 
road was not in the same position as if it had not accumulated a 
surplus in the past from good earnings. Mr. Roberts agreed 
with that view. 

Mr. Roberts expressed the opinion, in effect, that railroads 
must adopt devices of meeting competition just as commercial 
business enterprises had done. He made the point that busi- 
ness, due to the fact that it had met competition for a long 
period of time, had certain devices of meeting competition, but 
that the railroads, which had only met competition of other 
transport agencies in the recent past, had not such devices. He 
said that until the railroads met competition as had other busi- 
ness they were going to have difficulties. He also said the 
railroads should find where the profit and where the loss was in 
their business, and eliminate the loss. 


In response to questions by Mr. Hughes, Mr. Roberts said 
his statistics did not cover 1931, and admitted that the year 1930, 
in comparison with 1931, was relatively a prosperous year. 


Mr. Fulbright discussed with the witness phases of the 
competitive situation faced by the railroads and the need for 
the railroads determining the net result of competition of trucks. 

Arthur Hale, chairman of the Coal Exporters’ Association 
of the United States, appeared in opposition to an increase in 
rates on coal for export. He asserted that any increase would 
wipe out the export trade altogether and that the rail carriers 
would suffer accordingly. He submitted as an exhibit testimony 
in behalf of his association in No. 23430, Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association et al. vs. B. & O. et al., as cover- 
ing the points desired to be made by the exporters. 

When Mr. Hale wished to proceed by putting on other wit- 
nesses, Commissioner Meyer inquired whether the position of 
the exporters was not that they were opposed to any increase in 
the rates on export coal because of the adverse effect it would 
have on the export business, and why was it necessary for other 
witnesses to appear. Mr. Hale thought his witnesses should be 
heard, however, and he was permitted to proceed. The witnesses 
were William T. Coe, director of distribution of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company; Charles W. Hendley, president of C. W. 
Hendley & Company, Inc., coal brokers, and A. Cory Davies, 
foreign manager, Berwind-White Coal Mining Company. They 
gave their views as to the adverse effect they believed an in- 
crease in rates would have on the export coal business. Mr. 
Davies said the export business to the West Indies would go to 
foreign competitors if there were an increase of 15 per cent in 
the rates. 

T. D. Geoghegan, appearing for the Virginia Corporation 
Commission and all other Virginia interests, submitted a number 
of statistical exhibits. These related to the holdings of rail 
securities by banks and an analysis of bond holdings of the 
emergency committee on railroad investments of life insurance 
companies and mutual savings banks, rearranged by rate dis- 
tricts and by amounts of bonds held. Another exhibit took the 
year 1924 as being a normal year and then related other years to 
1924 by percentage amounts to show the relative situation for 
each year contrasted with a normal year and to show that 1930 
was superior to the depression year of 1921 by substantial 
amounts, except in respect to passenger revenues. Another 
exhibit related to live stock prices, to show that live stock 
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prices were “much below 1918 prices when freight rates were 
almost at their peak.” 

Carter Hall, attorney for the Chesapeake & Ohio, objected 
to matter in several exhibits submitted by the witness, because 
specifically confined to the C. & O., and the N. & W. He had 
the understanding that such treatment of individual roads was 
barred in the proceeding. Commissioner Meyer indicated the 
objection would be considered later. 


Motion to Dismiss Petition 


The law committee representing the regulatory commis- 
sions of South Dakota, North Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, filed a motion asking the Commission to dismiss 
the petition of the carriers and in support thereof said: 


(1) That there is no authority or warrant in law empowering, 
enabling or permitting the Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
crease freight rates or charges by reason of financial emergencies 
alone, with which the carriers claim they are now confronted. 

(2) That the petitioning carriers have wholly failed to show by 
any competent evidence that the rates which would result from a 15 
per cent increase will be just and reasonable for present or future 
application, as is enjoined by the interstate commerce act, as amended. 

(3) That the petitioners have wholly failed and neglected to show 
by any competent evidence that the traffic will be able to bear the 
rates which will be produced by the 15 per cent increase sought. 

(4) That the petitioners have wholly failed to show or establish 
by any competent evidence that traffic will freely move if the pro- 
posed 15 per cent increase is granted. 

(5) That no evidence has been submitted to show that the pro- 
posed increase of 15 per cent would in fact produce additional reve- 
nues for the carriers. 

(6) That the evidence submitted by the security holders, is in- 
sufficient to support the carriers’ petition, in that their evidence 
wholly fails to show what loss, if any, carriers would sustain if cer- 
tain bonds issued by various railroads should not be acceptable for 
investment under the provisions of the New York law by the financial 
agencies operating thereunder, or to what extent increased interest 
rates would be reflected in the carriers’ fixed charges adn the amount 
of necessary additional revenue to offset such additional interest 
charges, if any. 

If the above motion be denied, the undersigned hereby move 
the Commission, as an alternative, to deny the petition of the car- 
riers in so far as said petition contemplates and requests your Com- 
mission to further increase rates which have been recently pre- 
scribed by your Commission, and which are now effective or are 
soon to become effective, under and pursuant to the authority vested 
in your Commission by a certain joint resolution of Congress, com- 
monly known as the Hoch-Smith resolution. 


This alternative motion is made upon the following grounds: 

(1) That in fixing rates pursuant to said resolution and in 
accordance with the directions contained therein, your Commission 
conducted a thorough, comprehensive and exhaustive investigation 
covering both the revenue needs of the carriers and all other ele- 
ments involved in a determination of the reasonableness of the rates 
prescribed, and fixed what it determined to be maximum just and 
reasonable rates. 


(2) That the petitioners herein have wholly and entirely failed 
to produce any evidence showing that the rates so fixed by your 
Commission under authority of said resolution are unreasonable or 
unjust, or that any change in conditions has taken place subsequent 
to the Commission’s orders fixing rates under said resolution which 
justify or permit your Commission under the law to make any 
change in said rate structure or any part or portion thereof. 


Mr. Geoghegan asked that the Commission prepare a list 
of railroads in the recapture class and put it in the record. In 
reply to questions the witness said rates on live stock on the 
C. & O. and the N. & W. should not be increased and that so- 
called local rates on coal should not be increased to Virginia 
points. He said Virginia was opposed to the 15 per cent in- 
crease asked because of the prosperity of the carriers in the 
Pocahontas region, which he named as the C. & O., N. & W,, 
R. F. & P. and the Virginian. 


H. E. Ketner, commerce counsel of the Virginia commis- 
sion, presented A. W. Drinkard, Jr., director of the Virginia 
agricultural experiment station, who testified as to the condi- 
tion of agriculture in Virginia. He said that, based on the 
1909-1914 average, the farmer today was selling a dollar’s worth 
of products for 80 cents and was buying a dollar’s worth of 
manufactured goods for $1.30. In other words, he said, the 
exchange value of farm products now was 61 cents. From an 
index of 100 in 1914 he said farm taxes had increased to 266 
in 1930. Other evidence of the financial difficulties faced by 
the farmer was submitted by the witness in support of the 
contention that agriculture could not bear increased freight 
charges. 

Frank G. Louthan, secretary of the Virginia Manufacturers’ 
Association, said that the manufacturers of the state believed 
an increase in rates could not be borne by them in view of the 
general conditions. When he started to talk about the dis- 
satisfaction of manufacturers with the coal rate adjustment, 
Commissioner Meyer ruled out that testimony as coming within 
the rule that specific commodities were not to be treated in 
the testimony. Mr. Louthan admitted, on cross-examination, 
that Virginia was a state which paid more in income taxes in 
1930 than in the preceding year. He also described the opera- 
tion of trucks, saying that trucks operated as far north as New 
York. 

Benjamin S. Dowdell, representing paper-making interests, 
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said that the proposed increase would add $210,000 a year to 
the freight bill of the interests for which he was speaking and 
would divert more tonnage to the trucks. The manufacturers 
for whom he was speaking, he said, had been operating their 
plants at a loss in the first half of this year and that any 
increase in rates would increase the losses. 


G. A. Nimmo, for the Planters’ Nut and Chocolate Com- 
pany, which, he said, shipped about 3,500 cars into its plants 
at Suffolk, Va., and 2,500 out in a year, said that that interest 
could not stand an increase in freight rates, its sales having 
decreased 36 per cent in the last eighteen months, due to de- 
creased consumption. He said its freight rates were increased 
about 30 per cent by each of the eastern and southern class 
rate cases and that it would take a reduction of about 10 per 
cent in freight rates to get tonnage back from the trucks. That 
company, he said, had a fleet of sixteen trucks, acquired after 
the southern class rate case became effective. In addition, he 
said, the company shipped by trucks not owned by it as far 
south as Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., and as far north 
as Wilkesbarre, Pa., and New York, N. Y. Expenses, he indi- 
cated, had been reduced by a 10 per cent cut in wages and sal- 
aries and the fall in commodity prices to points, lower in some 
instances than before the world war. “For hire” trucks, he 
said, were being operated within a radius of 500 miles every 
time the company could provide a return load. Trucks, he said, 
charged the carload rail rates, on a lower minimum, the serv- 
ices being from door to door. Some truck men, he said, had 
told him that if the railroad rates were put up 15 per cent, the 
truck rates would also go up, but the areas of operation for 
them would be increased by reason of the larger sums that 
would accrue from the higher rates. 

George S. Barnard, vice-president of the American Hard- 
ware Company, operating a trunk and bag factory at Peters- 
burg, Va., said that the tendency of higher freight rates would 
be to localize the trunk and bag business by encouraging the 
establishment of small factories in the larger cities. That com- 
pany, he said, was the largest shipper of bags and trunks in 
the world. In addition to tending to localize business, the wit- 
ness said that higher freight rates would send business to the 
trucks and that his company probably would acquire trucks 
for themselves. The increase, he said, would be harmful to 
both railroads and shippers. He also said that the company 
had reduced salaries from 10 to 20 per cent, cut the number 
of employes on account of the decrease in the volume of busi- 
ness, aS well as reducing wages. He said that his company 
shipped from two to three carloads a week from Petersburg 
to Norfolk, Va., on a rate of 46 cents a hundred. The company, 
he said, asked the railroads to reduce the rate, but that no 
concession could be obtained. A truckman, he said, cut the 
rate to 30 cents a hundred. Then, he said, the C. & O. cut tlie 
rate to 32 cents. 

T. C. Crouch, traffic manager of the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce, and H. A. Bowen, the latter representing South- 
west Virginia, Inc., a corporation of shippers in southwestern 
Virginia, also testified against an increase in rates. The Nor- 
folk & Western which, Mr. Bowen said, was notoriously one of 
the prosperous roads and not in need of the increase, was the 
chief railroad in that territory. The time was most inopportune, 
he said, to propose an increase, when shippers were doing 
everything possible to keep their heads above water by reducing 
wages, salaries and every other expense, adding that an increase 
was unthinkable. 

Exhibits Rejected 


With respect to the exhibits offered by Mr. Geoghegan re- 
lating to the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, to 
which Mr. Hall had objected, Commissioner Meyer ruled August 
12 that the exhibits would not be received. 


O. J. McSwain, traffic manager for the Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va., testified briefly as to 
motor truck operations in the Richmond area. 

D. A. Dashiell, traffic manager of the F. S. Royster Guano 
Company, Norfolk, Va., appeared on behalf of more than 60 
manufacturers and shippers of fertilizer materials, in opposition 
to an increase in rates on those commodities. He submitted 
a number of exhibits dealing with the fertilizer and agricul- 
tural situations. He said a 15 per cent increase applied to 
the combined average of inbound and outbound rates would 
He believed that water and truck 
carriers would get a substantial part of the fertilizer traffic now 
moving by rail if the increase were made effective. He said 
the railroads had reduced rates on fertilizer to meet truck com- 
petition. He said the prevailing prices of fertilizer were so 
low that the fertilizer industry could not absorb the increased 
freight costs that would result from the proposed increase and 
that the agricultural industry was so depressed that the fer- 
tilizer manufacturers could not pass the increase on to their 
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customers. He said the freight rates on fertilizer now were 
as high as the traffic could stand. 

Frank G. Moore, the Davison Chemical Company, Baltimore, 
Md., adopted Mr. Dashiell’s testimony. 

A. D. Whittemore, American Cyanamid Company, New York, 
said an increase in rates on fertilizer would increase the com- 
petitive odds against American agriculture. 

J. B. Jones, secretary of the Southside Virginia Just Freight 
Rate Association, Danville, Va., asserted agriculture and indus- 
try could not afford to pay higher freight rates and that the 
railroads could not afford to increase rates and cripple industry 
and drive more tonnage to the trucks. He said in his section 
of the country shippers had been looking more to the truck for 
transportation service since the carriers had filed their applica- 
tion. He did not think the rail lines would benefit by an in- 
crease in rates. 

L. D. Snow, general traffic manager, Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, manufacturers of soap and glycerine at Hammond, Ind., 
and Cambridge, Mass., presented by H. E. Manghum, opposed 
the carriers’ petition. He said a 15 per cent increase in rates 
on his commodities would mean an additional freight bill of 
several hundred thousand dollars and that although the com- 
pany’s policy had been to foster rail transportation “yet if the 
15 per cent increase is put on our rates we will use trucks and 
the water lines wherever possible. The rail carriers will not 
get the 15 per cent increase from us. They will, moreover, 
lose thousands of dollars of freight revenue they are now re- 
ceiving from us.” 

“Projects of decentralization of manufacturing activity, 
private water transportation and especially a country-wide, 
drastic use of the motor truck are already being formed against 
the mere possibility that an increase in freight rates may 
come,” said he. 

Mr. Snow said his company regarded present conditions as 
temporary and that the cut in carriers’ earnings was not due 
to the rates but to the falling off in traffic because of the de- 
pression in business generally. 

“We believe,” said he, “that the ways and means of avoid- 
ing paying a 15 per cent increase in freight rates which are 
present with us are available to many other large shippers, 
consequently we expect that such a shortening of railroad 
hauls and a diversion of traffic from the railroads will follow 
the granting of a 15 per cent increase as to do the railroads, 
consequently the country’s business, a serious lasting harm.” 

If an increase were granted, said he, it should be in cents 
a hundred pounds. 

E. R. Clark, traffic manager, Metal and Thermit Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y., submitted evidence in opposition to the 
carriers’ petition. He offered exhibits dealing with tin plate 
scrap. He said if an increase were granted, the company could 
not move waste material. His position was that if the increase 
were granted, the company’s use of trucks would be substan- 
tially increased. 


Waste Material Dealers 


Harry F. Masman, appearing for the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., and the Waste Paper Institute, 
offered a series of exhibits dealing with cotton and woolen rags, 
scrap rubber, waste paper, etc. After explaining these exhibits, 
he summarized as follows: 


In order to secure the views of our members as to the effect of an 
increase in freight rates on waste materials we circularized our mem- 
bership but the advancement of the hearing date did not permit com- 
plete returns to be received. Incomplete reports from concerns report- 
ing carload movements in 1930 in excess of 30,000 cars, indicate that 
all believe that the prices for waste materials are so low that they 
cannot stand any increase in freight charges. They also express the 
opinion that if an increase is granted the effect will be to divert traffic 
to the motor trucks and the object sought by the carriers will not 
be attained. One Ohio dealer in rags and waste paper states that 
in 1920 he was buying 50 per cent of his tonnage in New York and 
eastern Pennsylvania but was now buying nothing because the exist- 
ing freight rates prevented the movement under present market condi- 
tions. This same concern cited a loss in revenue to the carriers 
because of an increase in the minimum weight for switching move 
ments in his city. He states he moved on an average of 4 cars a 
day in a switch movement across town for a distance of about 2 
miles under a rate of 45 cents per ton, minimum 30,000 lbs. When 
the minimum was increased early in 1930 to 50,000 lbs. the rate on his 
material became approximately 75 cents per ton and he has found it 
cheaper to truck the material. It would seem that the drive on the 
part of the carriers for higher minima and intensive loading has been 

laying right into the hands of the trucking interests. Another mem- 
cor advise that the railroad rate from Albany, Troy and Schenectady, 
N. Y., to the mill at Fort Edward, N. Y., was 14% cents while the 
door-to-door truck rate was 10 cents per 100 lbs. This movement 
amounts to 50 to 100 tons per week. 

A Chicago paper stock shipper reports that shipments are being 
handled by truck from Chicago to Kalamazoo and Plainwell, Mich., a 
distance of 141 miles, and pick-up and delivery service is given at a 
rate of 3 cents under the rail rate. This concern also states that 
an increase in freight charges will eliminate about 50 per cent of 
this inbound rail movement. It is estimated that it costs from $5-$6 
per ton to collect, grade, clean and pack waste paper and the cost of 
preparation of scrap iron is estimated at from $3 to $3.50 per ton. 
These figures do not include any eager ee that the grader or yard 
man has to make in order to get the material. Competition between 
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dealers is keen and the margin of profit is small. The increase in 
freight cannot be passed on to the consumer and if the profit, however 
small, is eliminated the traffic will not move. 

As far as waste materials are concerned, a rate reduction would 
lengthen the haul and the carriers would probably receive more rev- 
enue in the aggregate than they do at present. 

_ As stated earlier, the waste material dealer desires the rail car- 
riers to have sufficient revenue to give satisfactory service. The waste 
industry would also like to see increased prices and business activity 
but believes it doubtful if a rate increase would effect that result. 
— = other hand it might impose greater burdens on a struggling 
industry. 


Herbert W. Lockwood, president of the American Veneer 
Package Association, and J. E. Romm, president of the Farm- 
ers’ Manufacturing Company of Norfolk, Va., presented by Fay- 
ette B. Dow, predicted heavy diversion of log and wood pack- 
age traffic to water and truck carriers if a 15 per cent increase 
were granted. Mr. Lockwood said he also appeared for the 
Standard Container Manufacturers’ Association. 

By reason of increased freight rates, said he, the railroads 
had already lost the greater part of “our inbound raw material 
traffic and if this increase goes into effect they will enjoy still 
less of our inbound traffic and lose a large proportion of out- 
bound traffic.” 

“Freight rates on our raw material and finished products 
are now so high that the cost of transportation by rail has 
diverted and is progressively diverting substantial tonnages to 
other means of transportation, and a survey of the entire situa- 
tion shows that a further increase in transportation costs by 
railroads would accelerate the progress of these diversions to 
such an extent as to not only negative any increase in gross 
operating income to the railroads from this traffic, but to largely 
reduce the gross income the container shipments now afford,” 
said he. “By reason of the continual increase in transportation 
costs in our industry there has been developing in recent years 
a relocation of plant facilities or a disproportionate growth of 
those plants which are so located as to be able to avail them- 
selves of water and truck transportation.” 

The witness said the most startling illustration of the trans- 
portation changes that had taken place was the receipt of raw 
material by water and by truck and the almost total cessation 
of inbound rail haulage, due to the fact that increases in freight 
rates on inbound logs, in the last two years, had made it far 
more economical for many factories to use water and truck 
transportation instead of rail. He said his own factory at Suf- 
folk, Va., now received about 100 cars of inbound freight as 
against 400 cars two years ago, annually, and explained that his 
business had increased, the other tonnage coming by truck. 
He said an Arkansas member in 1926 received 931 tons of logs 
by truck and 6,324 tons by rail, while in 1930 it received 1,000 
tons by rail and over 14,000 tons by truck. A New Jersey mem- 
ber brought in 800 cars by rail in 1930 and now is bringing all 
in by water, according to the witness. He gave other illustra- 
tions of shifts of log tonnage from the rails to the water and 
truck carriers. 

“If this proposed increase should go into effect on logs,” 
said he, “rail traffic of this kind will be almost totally ex- 
tinguished, as those factories now dependent on the railroads 
will have to move their location or cease doing business.” 

Mr. Lockwood said the finished products of members’ fac- 
tories were distributed locally within a radius of 25 to 150 miles 
by truck and rail transportation and at present were distributed 
at long distances and over great areas by rail. He said an 
increase in freight rates would tend to diminish the long rail 
hauls on the finished products, increase the local distribution 
by truck and diminish the field of activity of the individual 
factory. He said factories, alarmed by the possibility of an 
increase in rail rates, were investigating water and truck trans- 
portation facilities as an alternative. 


Mr. Romm told of increasing movement of logs by trucks 
and said if the proposed increase were made effective his com- 
pany would pay the railroads less than now because of traffic 
that would be diverted to other forms of transportation. 


Opposes Percentage Method 


W. F. Everding, assistant traffic manager of the Brown Com- 
pany, of Portland, Me., manufacturer of pulp, paper, chemicals, 
artificial leather and other allied commodities, presented by Mr. 
Dow, said the importance of rail transportation to the Brown 
Company was indicated by the fact that in 1929, a normal busi- 
ness year for the company, its plant at Berlin, N. H., received 
and shipped approximately 30,000 cars of freight, and in addition 
shipped a substantial amount of freight in less carload quanti- 
ties. He said the total freight charges on inbound and outbound 
shipments in 1929 were approximately $4,000,000, and that, based 
on 1929 tonnage, a blanket increase of 15 per cent would result 
in an increase of approximately $600,000 in charges for trans- 
portation to and from the Berlin plant. 

“The Brown Company,” said Mr. Everding, “has never opposed 
the railroads in any general freight rate case in which increased 
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rates were sought because of revenue needs. It does not oppose 
in principle the petition of the railroads in this case, if the Com- 
mission should find that a general increase in freight rates is 
necessary for the maintenance of adequate transportation and 
adequate railway credit.” 

The company, however, he added, was opposed to any in- 
crease in freight rates made on the percentage method. Under 
the eastern class rate decision, said he, the new class rates 
would bring about substantial increases on the class rated traffic 
of the company and it felt that in considering the revenue needs 
of the carriers the additional revenue to be derived from those 
rates should be considered by the Commission in connection with 
the proposal in Ex Parte 103 for a still further increase on class 
rated traffic. He estimated that his company would pay $30,000 
additional freight charges a year, based on the traffic of a normal 
year, under the new class rates. 

Mr. Everding said his company understood that the carriers’ 
application was of an emergency character and intended to 
enable the carriers to meet a situation which had been created, 
in the main, by the general depression in business conditions. 
On that assumption, he said it would appear that the increase 
in rates, if granted, would not be a permanent addition to the 
rate structure but might be limited to the period of emergency 
conditions. Because of disturbance of competitive business ad- 
justments he said would result from the percentage method of 
increasing rates, he proposed that if charges were to be in- 
creased, the method should be by the imposition of flat increases 
in cents a hundred pounds or in dollars a car. 

Stating that the company had up to the present shipped its 
less carload freight by railroad rather than by truck and at costs 
higher than those available by truck, due to its policy of support- 
ing the railroads as it recognized the interdependence between 
its business and the welfare of the railroads, the witness said 
that, however, the subject of transportation by truck was under 
consideration “and we must frankly advise the Commission that 
an increase in freight rates at this time will make it necessary 
for the company to depart from its established practices and to 
avail itself of every means of transportation.” In conclusion, 
the witness said that a flat additional amount a car to expire on 
a set date which might be changed at the discretion of the Com- 
mission would preserve the relationships now existing and main- 
tain the integrity of class rate structures that would be made 
effective in the near future. 

Daniel Weinhold, of the Manufacturers’ Association of Lan- 
caster, Pa., expressing sympathy with the need of the railroads 
for some form of relief, opposed a percentage increase in rates. 
He proposed that the railroads increase their revenue by the 
following methods: 

1. Establishment of rates for container car service on the basis 
recently prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
so-called container car case. 

2. Establishment of reciprocal switching at common points. 

3. Establishment of an arrangement to interchange traffic at 
points via which carload traffic can be moved without transfer of 
lading, thus decreasing the mileage on rail hauls of traffic. 

4. Revision downward of carload minimum weights now imposed 
by the carriers. 

5. Adoption of a rate structure which will develop return lading 
for cars now moved empty, resulting in less operating cost and a 
requirement to compete with motor trucks. 


With respect to downward revision of carload minimum 
weights, the witness said present minima in a large measure 
prohibited the use of carload rates by individual shippers who 
were forced into the laps of “so-called consolidators, with great 
loss of revenues to carriers and meager benefits to the shippers,” 
and that the present weights opened wide the door for discrimi- 
nation as between shippers and communities. He said the pres- 
ent conditions his plan would correct were “pesky vines” that 
should be removed because they retarded free and easy inter- 
change of traffic. If that were done, said he, it was a moot 
question whether a 15 per cent increase or any part thereof 
would be required for the relief sought by the carriers. 

William R. Moore, traffic manager, Eastern Confectioners’ 
Traffic Bureau, for the National Confectioners’ Association of 
United States, Inc., and the Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bur- 
eau, estimated that the proposed increase of 15 per cent “would 
cost our industry approximately $725,000 in additional freight 
charges for the finished product alone.” To that cost, he said, 
would be added the increased freight charges on the large num- 
ber of raw materials that entered into the manufacture of candy 
or confectionery. He said that while candy manufacturers had 
been able to increase the consumption of candy since 1926, the 
net income of the manufacturers had been continually lessened 
because of lower prices prevailing. He said even under present 
conditions and present rates, “we have found it difficult to dis- 
tribute our product to certain destinations, because of the refusal 
of jobbers and wholesalers to pay freight charges.” He said that 
if the rail carriers further increased their rates serious harm 
would be done the candy industry and the carriers as well, “as 
we will be forced to use motor trucks and waterways to reduce 
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our freight costs and this will in turn further reduce the reve- 
nues of the carriers. 

“It seems to us that the carriers are trying to fly in the face 
of economic law when they attempt to counteract declining 
traffic by raising rates in contrast to all other commercial enter- 
prises which make it a practice to lower prices as demand 
lessens and which practice is more than ever necessary today 
to bring about a rehabilitation of our whole economic structure,” 
said he. “If the carriers would put in rates that we will later 
present to them, we feel certain that the candy volume will 
increase in such proportions that the carriers’ revenue will 
exceed even their sanguine expectations in their proposed ad- 
vance, which we oppose, because it is based on a principle of 
economics which limits the market of the greatest number of 
shippers in favor of local shipping, instead of encouraging exten- 
sive rail shipments at moderately profitable rates to the vast 
army of shippers and receivers of freight in the United States.” 


Answer of Railroads 


The carriers, by W. A. Northcutt, W. F. Dickinson and 
Henry Wolf Bikle, submitted their answer August 12 to the mo- 
tion of the commissions of South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska and North Dakota, asking dismissal of the 
carriers’ petition. In their reply, they said: 


1. The allegations of paragraph (1) of the motion are denied. 
The carriers further answering, say that the application of the car- 
riers is justified in law, apart from an emergency situation. 

2. The allegations of paragraphs (2), (3), (4), (5) and (6) of the 
motion are denied. The carriers further answering, say that the 
evidence submitted on their behalf has been in all material respects 
parallel to, and in certain respects more comprehensive and complete 
than the evidence submitted in Ex Parte 74, Increased Rates, 1920, 
a proceeding in which this Commission deemed the carriers’ showing 
adequate to justify increased rates, a decision of the Commission which 
has been referred to with apparent approval by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 

Answering the allegations of the so-called alternative motion: 

1. The allegations of paragraph (1) refer to matters of record 
with this Commission and leave is asked for greater certainty to refer 
to said records. The carriers further answering, say that such con- 
clusions as were reached were reached apparently with a view to 
establishing what the Commission believes to be a proper relationship 
of certain rates to the present rate structure and do not indicate a 
general rate level of that structure conformable with law. 

2. The allegations of paragraph (2) are denied. The carriers further 
answering, say that they have presented relevant, and indeed, con- 
clusive evidence that the general level of freight rates is below the 
level contemplated by law, a fact admitted by witnesses introduced 
on behalf of interests opposing increases in rates. 

Wherefore, the respondents pray that the motion be summarily 
denied, or, in the alternative, held for consideration in connection with 
the ~ ged issues in this proceeding when the case is argued and sub- 
mitted, 


Commissioned Meyer said the motion would be argued when 
the argument in Ex Parte 103 was heard at the close of the case. 

Owing to the failure of some witnesses, who were scheduled 
to be heard August 12, to appear on that day, the hearing was 
adjourned at 2:30 p. m. until 10 a. m. the following day. Com- 
missioner Meyer suggested that witnesses who expected to ap- 
pear August 14 be ready to proceed August 13 in the event that 
those expected for that day concluded before the end of the day, 

Mr. Bikle advised Commissioner Meyer that, with the excep- 
tion of cross-examination as to matter in statistical exhibits 
about which the carriers might wish to ask, they did not propose 
to cross-examine witnesses and that therefore the hearing might 
proceed with greater speed than had been anticipated, and wit- 
nesses might get on the witness stand earlier than had been 
planned. 

Chemists’ Association 


Warren N. Watson, secretary of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, and H. M. Mabey, general traffic manager 
of the Mathieson Alkali Works, appearing for the chemists’ 
association, were presented by H. C. Ames. Mr. Watson said 
the appearances were for the purpose of introducing some facts 
and figures that the industry thought should be before the Com- 
mission to assist it in determining the issues presented. He 
said the industry was not unmindful of the decline of railroad 
revenues due to the falling off of tonnage. He said transpor- 
tation costs directly affected the association’s members and that 
the matter was of such grave importance that the industry 
desired the Commission to have all the facts before it in order 
to insure that the carriers not only should make out a case on 
the need of more revenue but also show the propriety of obtain- 
ing it by means of a horizontal increase in all rates. 


Mr. Mabey submitted exhibits in support of his contention 
that railroad tonnage was absolutely controlled by production 
and that as production increased, railroad tonnage increased 
and resulting railroad prosperity must also follow. He said he 
believed there would be an increased movement of chemicals 
in the next six months and that this would be reflected in the 
movement of manufactured products generally. He thought 
that, under present conditions, it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for industry to pass to the consumer an increase in trans- 
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portation charges. He said competition between manufacturers 
was so keen and they were all so anxious to produce and move 
enough tonnage to keep their plants in operation that they 
were selling their output at ridiculously low prices, in many 
instances, below even the cost of production. He said the mar- 
ket today was in every sense a buyer’s market and industry 
was absolutely in no position to control prices to the extent of 
passing on any further burden to the consumer. 

As to the effect of a horizontal increase in rates, Mr. Mabey 
said that, speaking generally, such an increase must of neces- 
sity have the effect of limiting markets, of encouraging short 
haul transportation as against long-haul transportation, and 
driving tonnage willy-nilly to the cheapest form of transporta- 
tion. He said any horizontal increase directly narrowed the 
zone in which a manufacturer would sell. As he lessened his 
sales, continued he, he reduced his output and produced only 
the tonnage he could sell profitably—he consumed less raw 
materials—the railroad lost tonnage directly thereby. 

Mr. Mabey said relocation of plants had followed advances 
in transportation cost and that this could be done now at lower 
costs than heretofore. He said as to pipe lines, cargo move- 
ments, trucking—once the change was made the tonnage was 
gone from the rails permanently. He said the fact must not be 
overlooked that a nickel saved in costs of manufacture and de- 
livery meant far more than when competition was less severe. 
He said industry could not be liberal when competition had 
really narrowed down to a battle of costs. He added that the 
cheapest form of transportation would almost be surely chosen 
from now on. He said that any move on the part of the rail- 
roads to establish a horizontal increase and thus narrow the 
limits of distribution would increase the tendency to throw 
railroad transportation into the field of more active and inten- 
sive truck competition. He said also the element of water 
competition also was very important. He said he could not 
escape the conclusion that a horizontal increase might readily 
result in less tonnage to the railroads and hence less revenue 
than they were now receiving. He said he did know that such 
an increase would certainly disrupt relationships and competi- 
tive influence between locations and products. As to the ex- 
piration date of any increase that might be granted, Mr. Mabey 
said he understood the carriers were seeking relief on an 
emergency basis and that if an emergency existed such as to 
warrant the establishment of increased rates in the first in- 
stance he thought the continuance of those rates should also 
be treated as an emergency proposition, and that the Commis- 
sion, if it granted an increase, should grant it along with a 
definite expiration date. In explanation of the latter part of 
that statement he said he believed the Commission should re- 
tain such control of the matter so that when such action was 
justified the increase could be eliminated. He urged that if the 
Commission granted an increase, it should see to it that the 
increase be not incorporated in the permanent rate structure 
as a part of individual rates that must be attacked before they 
could be changed. 

Asked by Commissioner Meyer as to the theory that an 
increase in freight rates would arrest a decline in prices, Mr. 
Mabey said he could not follow that. 


William Martin, representing the Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany, manufacturer and shipper of silicate of soda, said any 
increase in freight rates would tend to localize further the 
company’s markets and that because of that and other condi- 
tions, the company was concerned about the proposed increase. 

“We recognize the importance of keeping our railroads in 
condition to operate efficiently but we question the wisdom of 
raising rates when at present rates they are already losing 
business to other competitive transportation systems,” said he. 

Mr. Martin believed that from past experience, a reduction 
in rates would increase tonnage and revenue while an increase 
would have the opposite effect. He said rates were now too 
high in comparison with commodity prices. 


Glassware Industry 


James C. Davie, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the Illuminating Glassware Guild and 
traffic manager of the Gill Glass and Fixture Co., presented 
exhibits intended to show the condition of the illuminating glass- 
ware industry, which he said had both domestic and foreign 
markets. The distribution of the products of the members of 
the guild, he said, was about 50 per cent in official classifica- 
tion territory, 30 to 35 per cent in western and from 15 to 20 
per cent in southern. About 50 per cent of the product, he said, 
was shipped to seaboard cities from Portland, Me., to Vancouver, 
B. C., for the reason that about 75 per cent of the lighting 
fixtures made in the United States were produced at the ports. 

Higher rates, Mr. Davie said, had always a tendency to 
narrow the area of distribution except for those members who 
were comparatively isolated and had to find outlets for their 
products. The industry, he said, had been in a depressed and 
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critical condition beginning about two years before the forma- 
tion of the association, which was in 1922. The present eco- 
nomic depression, according to the witness, had contributed 
further to the critical condition of the industry and had it not 
been for an opportunity for the factories to engage in the man- 
ufacture of glass globes for advertising, tableware and miscel- 
laneous specialties, the condition would have forced factories 
out of business. 

“Glass blowers and others engaged in direct labor are highly 
unionized,” said Mr. Davie, “and there has only been one ten 
per cent reduction in the general level of wages since 1920.” 

Mr. Davie said if the Commission found that the carriers 
required additional revenue, the increase should be granted 
and that those for whom he spoke were prepared to bear their 
share of the increased transportation costs. In reply to a 
question by Commissioner Eastman, he indicated that some 
of the increased cost resulting from increased rates would be 
passed on to the consumer. He contended that rail transporta- 
tion was much superior to truck and water transportation and 
likened the man who would aid those forms of transportation 
to the detriment of the railroads to the selling of a birthright 
for a mess of pottage. Referring to intimations that his com- 
pany sold to railroads, he said the records showed that it had 
sold from $35 to $40 worth of goods to railroads in a year. 

“Maybe you will sell more hereafter,” commented Com- 
missioner Meyer, smiling. 

Willard A. Hulshizer, of Newton, N. J., appearing for the 
Limestone Products Corporation of America, quarriers and man- 
ufacturers of limestone products, presented by Ezra E. William- 
son, said his company was opposed to the proposed increase 
because it felt it would seriously injure its business, and gave 
rate illustrations of the adverse effect he said such an increase 
would have on the company’s business. He said it was the 
firm conviction of his company that an increase in rates at this 
time would not result in increased revenues for the carriers, but 
rather that the tendency would be to decreased revenues. He 
said that undoubtedly the trucking radius of the company would 
be extended to practically all shipments between 50 and 60 
miles of the company’s plant “because the tendency in our 
section is to reduced trucking rates rather than increased.” 

R. O. Youngerman, traffic manager of the Mason City (Ia.) 
Brick and Tile Company, said the clay industry was in a poor 
condition. He submitted-.evidence to show that a rate increase 
would increase the cost to the farmer of tile drainage. If it 
should be decided that the carriers should have an increase, 
he urged that the increase be made on the flat basis rather 
than on the percentage basis and recommended for articles in 
the brick list that the increase not exceed 1 cent a hundred 
pounds. The witness objected to the percentage increase 
method because of disturbance of relationships he said would 
result therefrom. This resulted in discussion in which Com- 
missioners Meyer and Eastman participated as to the effect of 
percentage and flat increases. Commissioner Eastman indi- 
cated he thought that a percentage increase might work to the 
disadvantage of the long-haul shipper and to the advantage of 
the short-haul shipper because the increase would reduce the 
competition nearer home. 

Mr. Youngerman agreed with Commissioner Eastman that 
if short-haul rates were increased by flat amounts, the increase 
in such rates would be greater than 15 per cent. 

Frank H. Luther, for the Standard Lime and Stone Com- 
pany and the Washington Building Lime Company, testifying 
with respect to the products in which those companies were 
interested as producers or users, such as coal, lime, cement, 
stone of all kinds, and roasted dolomite, recited many examples 
of the effect of a percentage increase on the relationships of 
rates, advocated a flat instead of a percentage increase, if the 
Commission came to the conclusion that the carriers could 
obtain greater revenue by an increase in rates. 

“Summing up,’ he said, “we believe that an increase in 
freight rates at this time will not mean an increase in the reve- 
nues of the carriers, but will mean the localizing of traffic, as 
well as causing other traffic to be diverted to trucks and water. 

“However, if the Commission should determine from the 
evidence offered that increased freight rates will mean in- 
creased revenues to the carriers, then we ask that such increases 
on our products, coal, lime, cement, stone of all kinds, roasted 
dolomite, be made on a hundredweight or ton basis, in order 
to maintain present differentials between producing districts.” 

The rates on agricultural lime, Mr. Luther said, should be 
reduced instead of increased. His personal belief, he said, was 
that an increase in rates on crushed stone, would result in the 
closing of plants. 

Very little lime, Mr. Luther said, was being moved by 
truck, but he thought an increase in rates would cause a greater 
use of trucks. Cement, he said, was moving by truck more each 
year than in the preceding year. He said that if the railroads 
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desired to drive traffic off their rails this was the way to do 
it; that is, by increasing the rates so as to make it profitable 
to make short hauls by trucks. The witness agreed with an 
interrogative suggesiton to the effect that a flat increase in 
rates would increase the radius of truck operation. 

J. F. Potts, traffic manager of the Kelley Island Lime & 
Transport Company, with plants in Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, 
New York and Michigan, said the company was not opposed to 
the carriers receiving an increase in revenue if it were found 
by the Commission that an increase in revenue was necessary 
to assure the public of a continuance of efficient and adequate 
service. 

“We are opposed, however, to the carriers receiving addi- 
tional revenue by an increase of 15 per cent or any other hori- 
zontal increase in rates in so far as low grade heavy loading 
commodities are concerned, such as fluxstone, crushed stone, 
sand, and so forth,” said Mr. Potts. “It would appear from 
the carriers’ application that they realize exceptions must be 
made to preserve existing differentials on coal, coke and certain 
other commodities, but it is their desire that the Commission 
authorize a flat increase of 15 per cent and any adjustments 
necessary are to be made at some later date. 

“If the Commission finds that the carriers must of necessity 
have an increase in revenue, low grade, heavy loading commodi- 
ties, such as I have previously mentioned, should be increased 
in such a manner as to preserve present rate relationships and 
the carriers, under no circumstances, should be permitted to 
increase all rates by percentage and then require the industries 
to wait many months, or possibly years, before readjustments 
are made.” ° 

Chicago Hearings 
on The Commission issued the following notice in Ex Parte 


_ There will be at least two concurrent hearings in Chicago in 
this case, beginning August 31. Reasonably close adherence to the 
following order of presentation of evidence is expected. 

Hearing A: Cross examination of witnesses presented at the 
Washington hearing by carriers and financial interests. Evidence of 
state commissions. Evidence of agricultural, fruit growing, live stock, 
poultry and dairy interests. Evidence of canned goods, packing house 
products and strawboard interests. Evidence of chambers of commerce 
and other commerical organizations. Rebuttal. 

Hearing B: Evidence of various industries and commercial in- 
terests individually not requiring a large amount of time. Evidence 
as to nonferrous metals, lumber, coal, tile, sugar and other commod- 
ities. Rebuttal. 


Attention is directed to suggestions contained in previous an- 
nouncements. Evidence relating to existing relations in rates of 
particular localities and rate groups will not be received. 


PORTLAND, ME., HEARING 


(Special Correspondence From Portland, Me.) 


That shippers are not in position to pay 15 per cent higher 
freight rates, that there is no conclusive evidence that such 
an increase would raise carrier revenues, and that the percent- 
age basis is not in harmony with unit cost pricing now gen- 
erally used in industry and would tend to disturb the present 
competitive relationship of industry, was the testimony of W. 
Gerald Holmes, industrial engineer of the New England Public 
Service Corporation, in the final day of testimony at Portland 
in the increased rate hearing. 

Five Maine cotton mills with combined property valuations 
of $14,000,000 suffered a loss of $200,000 in 1929, $1,000,000 in 
1930, and over $400,000 in the first six months of 1931, Mr. 
Holmes testified. 

The 12,000 tons of cotton goods shipped by five Maine mills 
in 1930 would be lost to the roads if the increase should go 
through, Mr. Holmes asserted. Most of the raw cotton used 
by these mills had been coming by rail, but enough had come 
by sea to show that this method of transportation was prac- 
ticable, while the three or four million pounds of rayon could 
be brought in by truck and sea-borne oil could be substituted 
for coal as a source of power in the five plants, he said. 

“One of the substantial arguments of the carriers’ petition 
is that the ralroads are prevented from creating a surplus in 
good times,” he continued. “This is subject to some qualifi- 
cation, for, in the same petition, it is said that during a period 
of declining business the railroads continued, largely ‘a normal 
program of expenditures.’ No doubt, the railroads were sincere 
in their belief that a bold front and ‘normal expenditures’ would 
tend to alleviate the business stress of this country; but, having 
acted on this belief without the encouragement of those from 
whom their revenue is-obtained, they can now hardly ask with 
grace that others pay for their folly. 

“The railroads, in their petition, picture a frieght rate in- 
crease as an alternative to the single economy of reducing 
wages. This position is obviously untenable, for it is clear that, 
with wages ranging only about half of railway gross revenue, 
no reasonable reduction of wages or extension of duties would 
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result in savings equal to a 15 per cent increase of gross 
revenue.” 

The Norton Company, of Worcester, Mass., manufacturers 
of grinding wheels, were at first in favor of the increase, but, 
on being apprised that the application of the decision in the 
eastern rate case would advance prices on their product more 
than on other industries, they found they could save several 
hundred thousand dollars by locating their plant in the mid- 
west, thus depriving New England of an industry employing 
more than 2,000 men, Benjamin Curtis, traffic manager of the 
firm, testified. 

Objections to the proposed increase advanced by repre- 
sentatives of New England agricultural and wood consuming 
interests were reiterated by Frank P. Washburn, Maine com- 
missioner of agriculture; Louis C. Stearns, Madawaska Lumber 
Company; N. B. Woodsum, Oakland, Me., Berst-Forster-Fixfield 
Company; R. E. Shaw, South Paris, Me., Mason Manufacturing 
Company; W. V. Wentworth, Great Works, Me., Penobscot 
Chemical Fibre Company; Walter A. Powers, Houlton, Maine 
Lumbermen and Land Owners’ Association, and C. E. Hussey, 
Presque Isle, Me., farmer. 

James H. McCann, assistant transportation manager for the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, expressed sympahty, 
for the railroads, but asserted that his organization favored a 
flat increase rather than one based on percentages. 


LABOR SUPPORTS INCREASE 


That by restoring carriers’ revenues through granting of 
their request for a fifteen per cent increase in rates “a new 
stimulus to strengthen and support business of the country” 
would be provided is asserted in a statement issued by the 
“big four” railroad brotherhood at Cleveland, August 13, in 
which they express their support of the carrier petition. The 
statement was issued by the heads of the four brotherhoods, 
S. N. Berry, president, Order of Railway Conductors; Alvanley 
Johnston, grand chief engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; A. F. Whitney, president, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and David B. Robertson, president, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

“Railway labor has suffered severely during the present 
depression,” says the statement. “We have endured this in the 
spirit of assisting to maintain an essential balance between 
railway outgo and income. We are convinced that no further 
immediate economies can be applied. 

“We have carefully considered the application of the rail- 
roads for a general increase in rates and have concluded that, 
should the Interstate Comomerce Commission wisely determine 
to grant the increase requested, such action will have a bene- 
ficial effect on general business conditions.” 

Railway labor, it is stated, has cooperated with railroad 
management throughout the last decade in the reduction of 
expenses through increased efficiency in order to maintain rail- 
road credit in the face of steadily declining revenues, “brought 
about principally by the vast number of reductions authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission during that decade.” 


RAILROADS SHOULD CURE THEMSELVES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Having read with considerable interest the statement and 
application of the railroads for a general 15 per cent increase 
in freight rates, the question arises whether the sanctioning of 
their request would really prove of any benefit to them. 

On the other hand, why should the shippers, who are also 
suffering financial loss as the result of this widespread business 
depression, be called upon to make further sacrifices in order 
to save the railroads, security holders, and capitalists from 
what they term impending disaster? If the shippers are forced 
to assume this additional burden, who is going to come to their 
relief? Unfortunately, they do not have recourse to govern- 
mental aid. This is clearly a one-sided proposition, which 
brings out quite vividly an expression that was several years 
ago attributed to one of our biggest railroad financiers: “The 
public be damned.” 

There is more or less selfishness mixed up in this whole 
proposal and we believe that the greatest and most satisfactory 
relief could be brought about by the railroads making some 
sacrifices within their own ranks. The interstate commerce 
act, among other things, makes it a duty of carriers to “estab- 
lish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable rates and prac- 
tices” and the Commission is empowered to determine those 
features. The act also authorizes the Commission to recover 
one-half of any net earnings in excess of six per cent. So far, 
so good, but why did not Congress, in passing the act, also take 
into consideration the feature of “just and reasonable salaries” 
of railroad officials and subject it to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission and to place excess salaries within the scope of 
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Ultra-modern warehouses, located in the very heart of the 
wholesale and retail districts, are served by all railroads 
entering the city, Great Lakes steamers and New York 
Barge Canal lines. Suburban auto trucking companies 
maintain offices within the warehouse. Special attention 
is given to pool-car distribution. 

We offer every service that your own branch could furnish 
other than selling the merchandise. 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


Here fifteen of the largest ocean cargo carriers can be 
worked simultaneously. Waterside storage is provided 
by two reinforced concrete and steel structures of over 
1,000,000 square feet. There is railroad storage for over 
500 cars. Tracks extend the entire length of all piers. 
The 25-acre yard adjacent to the piers is devoted to the 
storage and distribution of lumber. 

Our negotiable receipts are accepted by all financial insti- 
tutions as best collateral security. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 
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Tuese five great terminals offer facilities to the merchant 
marine, shippers, distributors and consignees of export and import 
cargoes that are nowhere else available. Centralized management directed 
by executives of long experience in terminal and warehouse operation 


insures a uniform high standard of service throughout the entire chain. 
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Eleven mammoth warehouses, conveniently located through- 
out the city, provide over 2,100,000 square feet of excellent 
storage space. Each property is served by P. R. R. sidings. 
The Merchants Warehouse Company are the largest op- 
erators of warehouses in Philadelphia and are equipped 
to furnish all kinds of service incident to the handling of 
package freight on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash ad- 
vances may be had on stored goods. Insurance rates are low. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Assistant Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 


at NEW YORK 


Shippers and distributors are offered the facilities of two 
modern, fireproof, double-deck piers, 1320 feet long by 
150 feet wide, located within the free lighterage limits, 
affording shipments via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide 
provide quicker docking and undocking, which materially 
speeds arrivals and departures. There are no lighter or 
barge detentions .. . no long trucking... no piling... 
fireproof storage direct from ship. Storage handling 
charges and insurance rates are unusually low. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-President and General Manager 
17 State Street 
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the recapture clause? Now that the salaries of high officials 
are not subject to the act, why should the shippers be called 
upon to contribute more to the railroads in the way of higher 
transportation charges in order that the railroad presidents 
or other high salaried officials may be protected and that the 
security holders may continue to reap their harvest of gold for 
reinvestment in non-taxable bonds which produce nothing, ex- 
cept to the holder? Money does not necessarily make a good 
railroad official, but if some of these high-salaried officials would 
show the same spirit of loyalty to their trusts as they would 
wish their employes to do, and voluntarily consent to the re- 
duction of their salaries to a reasonable figure, it surely would 
do more to establish confidence and make an improvement in 
the present situation. May I suggest, let any one of the three 
gentlemen who have signed the petition of the railroads for 
this 15 per cent increase show himself to be a red-blooded 
American and start the ball rolling by voluntarily accepting a 
salary reduction to a reasonable figure. 

The rank and file of railroad employes could also do their 
share toward future relief. The late war made them, almost 
over night, the best paid workers in any line of endeavor, they 
enjoy certain privileges which others do not, and now, in this 
time of need, fail to recognize the plight of their employers 
and selfishly threaten to strike when mention is made with 
respect to a reduction of wages. It is almost thirteen years 
since the war ended, and the railroad employes are about the 
only ones who have not consented to adjust themselves to 
existing conditions. If railroad employes and railroad officials 
will get together on common ground and agree to accept wage 
and salary reductions—temporarily, at least—we believe the 
railroad problem may be adjusted by their own efforts. The 
Commission has already approved drastic increases in freight 
rates and, certainly, in this period of general business depres- 
sion, it cannot be said that placing an added 15 per cent on 
top of these increases is going to improve business or create 
confidence, and we doubt if it would develop any gain for the 
railroads. Different methods and not an increase in rates will 
be the direct solution; create business confidence, do not kill it 
entirely. 

To a certain extent, the present depression is a natural 
reaction from war-time conditions and prices, and everyone 
knows that living costs have been greatly reduced in the last 
two years and are, in fact, the lowest for twenty or more years. 
The same conditions existed for several years after the Civil 
War and gradually righted themselves without governmental 
aid but by the dominant will of the people of this country to 
do their part by working together. Why all this squawking by 
the railroads because they are not making money, and is there 
any other industry at the present time that is any better sit- 
uated? What has become of that old-time fighting spirit of our 
forefathers, or has this generation turned out to be a bunch 
of spineless, weak-kneed mollycoddles crying for help? 

Let the railroad higher-ups throw away their golf clubs, 
cut out their expensive private car trips, brush the cobwebs off 
their desks, and get down to real work. Let them face the 
future like men and see what a little conscientious effort will do. 

Duluth, Minn., Aug. 12, 1931. Henry J. Dixon. 


SEES END OF RAIL TRANSPORT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The application of the rail lines for a flat 15 per cent 
rate increase and the arguments advanced in support of their 
apPlication would tend to indicate that this form of trans- 
portation has at last come “to the parting of the ways” and 
that they are taking the course of all evolution which is bound 
to.come at some time, and that they will gradually fade from 
the picture. 

It has been reiterated innumerable times that the world 
cannot exist without the railroads; possibly the same thing was 
said about the horse a century ago and yet, alas, poor Dobbin is 
now almost a curiosity. 

Rail transportation, steam and electric, is fighting for its 
existence and the sad part of it is that the people of this country 
have placed too much dependence in that form of transporta- 
tion in the past, especially in the way of the investment of 
savings in their securities. 

It may take another century, but the “Iron Horse” will 
eventually disappear and go the way of our old four-footed 
friend, the horse. It is not so long ago that anyone who would 


have the hardihood to predict that man would fly around the 
world in nine days would be considered a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum; but the feat has been accomplished, nevertheless. Just 
so the most optimistic covered wagon driver of the plains could 
not foresee that the time would come when the distance it took 
him months to cover would be traversed overnight in this year 
No one, I think, would have the hardihood to predict 


of 1931. 
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what will be accomplished in the transportation field in the 
next fifty years. 

The situation in which the railroads find themselves at the 
present time has been brought about more rapidly (although it 
was destined to come eventually) by the policies they have pur- 
sued during the last twenty-five years. Advancing rates sys- 
tematically, whenever opportunity offered, has put their patrons 
constantly on the alert to adopt cheaper forms of transportation 
and the cost of every movement of freight is scrutinized care- 
fully by experienced transportation men to find the cheapest 
possible method of transportation without regard as to how 
their act would affect any other party or community. 

Human beings are by nature selfish and all the arguments 
advanced in the present instance for a 15 per cent advanced 
rate reliefi—the great needs of the railroads themselves in their 
present desperate situation, the effect of their failure upon the 
people of the country as a whole, as well as upon their indi- 
vidual stockholders, will have no effect whatever upon the 
individual or business having a transportation problem of their 
own to consider. 

With the thought of this very human attribute in mind, I 
cannot see how any advance in rates is going to help the rail- 
roads out of their difficulty; rather, it is going to intensify 
their distress. They will discover that tonnage they now enjoy 
will be taken from them and delivered by cheaper and more 
efficient forms of transportation. They should profit by the 
lesson they should have learned from the loss of their trans- 
continental freight to the water lines since the close of the 
great war. 

The predicament of the railroads is just another evidence 
of the failure of the present system of financial economics and 
I will predict that the solution they propose is not going to 
result as they anticipate. 

For their own good, the application of the railroads for a 
15 per cent increase in freight rates should be denied. 

E. L. Porter, Traffic Manager, 
Tacoma Grocery Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., Aug 6, 1931. 


1. C. C. REPARATION POWER 


Further court proceedings to determine the power of the 
Commission to award reparation when it finds unreasonable a 
rate it had itself prescribed have been instituted in the state 
court at Meridian, Miss., in Bannon Coal Co. vs. Southern Rail- 
way Co. This suit grows out of an award of reparation by the 
Commission on account of the rates on coal about which the 
Eagle Cotton Oil Co. complained and obtained an award of rep- 
aration. The reparation period, however, is not the same (See 
Traffic World, August 1, p. 224.) This particular suit is for the 
recovery of about $1,500. 

The thought is that this suit will present the issue more 
clearly than the case brought by the cotton oil company which 
was reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the fifth district 
on the ground that the rate in question was not a Commission- 
made rate and that therefore there was no necessity for dispo- 
sition of the law question whether the Commission, in a case 
such as the cotton oil case was supposed to be, had the power 
to award reparation, 

This case, it is believed, will be carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, regardless of the disposition made 
of the application for a writ of certiorari in the so-called Arizona 
Grocery Co. case, because it is deemed improbable that even if 
the highest tribunal brings up the Arizona case for review that 
disposition of the case on its merits will have been made before 
the Mississippi litigation is in shape to be brought to the Su- 
preme Court. The Commission has asked leave to file a brief in 
the Arizona case. (See Traffic World, August 8.) The Missis- 
sippi litigation may include other holders of awards of repara- 
tion before it gets out of the court of first instance, so the sum 
involved may be greater than $1,500. 


PROTEST GASOLINE REDUCTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An argument for reduced rates on refined petroleum, gaso- 
line, kerosene and furnace oil distillate, in terms akin to the 
testimony given by shippers in Ex Parte 103 was placed before 
the Commission’s suspension, board by western trunk line and 
Illinois freight association lines in defense of proposals made 
by them in respect of rates on short haul traffic by way of 
answer to the request of Midcontinent Rail Shippers’ Association. 
(See Traffic World, August 8, p. 282.) In substance the argument 
was that the short haul traffic, to a large extent, had been taken 
by the trucks and that if the railroads did not reduce their rates 
all of it would depart from the rails. 

The matter did not become acute until the spring of 1931, 
the answer of the railroads to the request for suspension said. 
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In the spring, the answer said, the carriers were requested to 
meet with all the refiners in the district, who, up to that time, 
had been using rail service. The carriers said they were not 
requested to reduce their rates but were told that unless they 
did the traffic within a radius of 100 miles would be diverted, 
it being the purpose of the refiners either to accept offered con- 
tracts for truck hauling or to equip themselves with trucks for 
the hauling of their traffic. The refiners, according to the 
answer, laid before the railroads, the facts about what they were 
paying for the trucking of their products and their estimates as 
to what it would cost for each company to operate its own 
trucks. 

“No hurried conclusion was reached,” says the railroad 
answer. “The matter was thoroughly investigated and after 
conclusions were reached as to action considered absolutely 
necessary to hold this particular traffic to the rail lines, specific 
rates were published. 

“As to the rates from Chicago, Ill., and Chicago group points, 
the scale shown in the attached memorandum was used as a 
basis up to 100 miles. Beyond that point rates were figured 
arbitrarily on basis of 2.5 cents per station until the existing 
adjustment was reached.” 

Continuing, the answer, in part, said: 


In so far as concerns the rates published from East St. Louis, IIl., 
and points in that vicinity, such as Wood River, Ill., Roxana, IIl., 
Alton, Ill., Hartford, Ill., etc., rates published were based generally 
87% per cent of fifth class subject to the scale shown in the memoran- 
dum attached hereto as a minimum. 

Prior to a final determination of the matter certain other refin- 
eries that had heretofore been shipping this traffic by rail started 
trucking operations, and it appeared that unless something was done 
this traffic would surely be lost to the rail carriers. 

It was the view of many of the carriers’ representatives that if 
the business was once lost in its entirety and an investment made in 
appropriate truck-tank equipment to handle this business, that, under 
those circumstances, the business could never be recovered. For this 
reason it was concluded that the time had arrived when the rates 
must be reduced or the traffic lost. The reduction could not imme- 
diately recover the business that had been lost as some of it was 
moving under a contract basis which required a six months’ notice 
before the business could be changed from the truck to the rail service. 

Taking all these facts into consideration the Illinois freight com- 
mittee lines and the western trunk lines concluded that from produc- 
ing points in the territory east of the Mississippi River a rate readjust- 
ment must be made and be made immediately. Accordingly the 
tariffs that you are now asked to suspend were published. Publication 
was further impelled by the fact that many of the contracts as be- 
tween refiners and trucking companies will expire with August 31, 
1931. Illinois carriers earnestly submit that intelligent and proper 
management absolutely necessitated the reductions that were made. 
The rates proposed are far from reasonable maximum rates, but they 
are absolutely necessary in the judgment of the carriers if this traffic 
is to be held. Although the rates are low, in our judgment they pay 
some return over the cost of service and are, therefore, not a burden 
on other traffic, but contribute to the general cost of transportation. 

In conclusion attention is directed to the fact that many of the 
revised schedules recently published are applicable to Illinois intrastate 
traffic as to which there is no knowledge of protest having been filed 
with the Illinois Commerce Commission, hence the assumption that 
the said revised schedules for application to Illinois intrastate traffic 
will be permitted to become effective as published. 


The scale, referred to in the text of the answer, bears a 
resemblance to the one proposed by the railroads for making 
short-haul rates on iron and steel, a proposal that has been 
hanging fire for months. It is divided into five-mile blocks. The 
initial rate, 4 cents, covers the first four blocks. The scale then 
goes to 5.5 cents which rate covers two blocks; then to 7 cents, 
covering two blocks; then 8 cents, covering two blocks; then 9 
cents, covering four blocks; then 10 cents, covering four blocks, 
and runs out with a rate of 11.5 cents for the last two blocks. 

The Commission August 13 voted not to suspend the tariffs 
making reductions in the rates on refined petroleum products 
in Illinois Freight Association Territory for hauls not in excess 
of one hundred miles. The tariffs are effective August 15. 


GRAIN CASE APPEALED 

The railroads, in No. 287, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
et al. vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, 
have docketed their appeal in the Hoch-Smith grain rate case 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. Thirty-one assign- 
ments of error are made in the record transmitted to the highest 
tribunal. 

Among the errors attributed to the trial court sitting in the 
northern district of Illinois was failure of that court to hold that 
the Commission had misconstrued and misapplied the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. The railroads asserted that in prescribing the 
lowest possible rates on grain and grain products as maximum 
reasonable ones the Commission would prevent their earning 
as nearly as might be the rate of return required by the inter- 
state commerce act. 

The railroads said the court was also in error in holding 
that the findings of fact made by the Commission were con- 
clusive and also in concluding that the railroads had had the 
hearing contemplated by law and that there was no error in 
the Commission’s denial of their petitions for rehearing. They 
estimated that they would lose $20,000,000 of revenue by reason 
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of the Commission’s errors. They held it error for the court 
to have concluded that the Commission had proceeded in the 
manner contemplated by the law. They contended that the 
Commission had substituted a “vague and indefinite standard” 
for the definite one, as to the making of rates, laid down in the 
statute. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order granting rehearing after reparation 
order had become final and suit had been brought thereon held 
not to deprive District court of jurisdiction to enforce order 
(interstate commerce act, secs. 16(2) and 16a, 49 USCA, secs. 
16 (2) and 16a). 

The Interstate Commerce Commission made an order award- 
ing reparation to the consignee of shipment against the carrier 
on account of unreasonably high freight rates collected by car- 
rier. The order of reparation was issued on March 11, 1929, 
and allowed carrier until April 26 following to make reparation. 
Reparation not having been made, the consignee brought suit 
in the District Court in September, 1929, to enforce the order. 
In March, 1930, the carrier filed before the Commission a peti- 
tion for rehearing, which was subsequently granted.—Gulf, M. 
& N. R. Co. et al. vs. Merchants’ Specialty Co., 50 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
21. 

Consignee having paid freight based on excessive rates held 
entitled to sue carrier for refund. 

Invoice of shipment in question designated a unit price at 
destination and deducted the amount of the freight charges 
stated to be for the consignee’s account. The consignee paid 
the freight charges and had no claim against the shipper for 
reimbursement.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Complaint alleging 
action for breach of express contract, forbidden by statute, to 
furnish cars for interstate commerce on specified date, held 
demurrable (interstate commerce act (49 USCA, sec. 1 et seq.); 
C. S., sec. 3522).—Pinehurst Peach Co., Inc., vs. Norfolk South- 
ern R. Co., 159 S. E. Rep. 359. 


Complaint alleging shipper’s damage from carrier’s negli- 
gent failure to furnish cars for interstate commerce within 
reasonable time and in accordance with shipper’s order, calling 
for specified number of cars, at specified place, on specified date, 
held demurrable (interstate commerce act (49 USCA, sec. 1 
et seq.); C. S., sec. 3522). 

Complaint was demurrable, since it asked for damages re- 
sulting from the breach of an express contract to furnish speci- 
fied cars at a specified place on a specified date, rather than 
proceeding upon the theory of common-law liability for negli- 
gence for failure to furnish cars.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Generally, intrastate 
carriers cannot make valid contracts limiting liability for neg- 
ligence, resulting in loss or damage to passenger’s baggage.— 
Knight vs. Carolina Coach Co., 159 S. E. Rep. 311. 

Rules and regulations of Corporation Commission, relating 
to baggage of passenger on motorbusses held within power of 
commission, and, therefore, valid (Pub Laws 1927, c. 136, secs. 
2, 6-8, 13, and sec. 10, sub-sec. 3). 

Corporation Commission adopted rule applicable to motor- 
bus carriers providing that subject to certain limitations and 
conditions, “three pieces of hand baggage, not to exceed a total 
weight of one hundred pounds nor exceeding fifty ($50) dollars 
in value, shall be checked and carried free of charge of each 


_ adult passenger,” etc—Ibid. 


Condition on baggage check issued by motorbus carrier 
limiting liability, unless higher valuation on baggage is declared, 
held conclusive and binding on passenger (Pub Laws 1927, c. 
136, secs. 2, 6-8, 13, and sec. 10, sub-sec. 3). 

Claim check issued by motorbus carrier provided, in sub- 
stance, as follows: “Baggage liability limited to $50 unless 
higher valuation declared and shown-on this check and extra 
charge paid as provided by tariff regulations filed with and 
approved by the Corporation Commission.”—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National raed System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D. Alabama, S. D.) Evidence held to 
show shipper wrongfully induced steamer to give clear bill of 
lading, though cotton was wet.—Baltic Cotton Co., Inc., vs. 
United States, 50 Fed. Rep. (2d) 257. 

Where Shipping Board vessel, knowing cotton was wet, 
issued clear bill of lading, taking shipper’s agreement to indem- 
nify, buyer held entitled to damages against United States.—Ibid. 

When party conceals evidence not accessible to opponent, 
all adverse inferences are drawn against concealing party.— 
Ibid. 

Ordinarily court should give weight to master’s report.—Ibid. 

Master’s report held not entitled to any weight; admiralty 
court being in better position to judge testimony under circum- 
stances. 

The only oral testimony offered was before court, and mas- 
ter had only written report of oral testimony taken before court. 
No additional testimony was offered before master, although, 
when order of reference was made, court called counsel’s atten- 
tion to failure to disclose certain evidence making it difficult to 
ascertain amount of damages.—lIbid. 

In suit for damages by buyer against government, Shipping 
Board vessel having wrongfully issued clear bill of lading, tak- 
ing shipper’s agreement to indemnify, case was treated as 
though suit were by buyer against shipper. 

Case should be treated as though it were suit by buyer 
against shipper, because Shipping Board vessel made itself party 
to shipper’s wrongdoing by issuing at shipper’s request clear 
bill of lading when shipper was not entitled thereto—lIbid. 

In buyer’s action for issuing clear bill of lading for wet 
cotton, evidence held to show damage was approximately 4 
per cent, of amount of cotton.—Ibid. 

In buyer’s action against federal government for Shipping 
Board vessel’s wrongful issuance of clear bill of lading for wet 
cotton, calculating statutory interest under- state law held er- 
roneous; federal government being liable for only 4 per cent 
interest (46 USCA, sec 743).—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York,) Consignees had burden 
of proving affirmatively shipowner’s negligence in stowing mer- 
chandise.—Cafiero & Mencacci vs. Navigazione Libera Triestina, 
S. A., 50 Fed. Rep. (2d) 199. 

Where merchandise is shown to have been received by ship- 
owner in good, and delivered in bad, order, shipowner, to avail 
itself of exceptions in contract, must show seaworthy vessel, and 
that merchandise was properly stowed in proper berth.—Ibid. 

It being shown shipowner received merchandise in good 
oroder, shipowner, to avail itself of exceptions in contract, must 
satisfactorily explain cargo damage, and such proof cannot be 
supplied by speculation.—Ibid. 

Under circumstances, placing cases of cheese on top of 
cases of canned tomatoes, resulting in seepage from cheese, 
damaging tomato shipment, held impreper stowage.—Ibid. 

Bills of lading being identical, District Court followed deci- 
sion of another District Court respecting failure to comply with 
notice clause of bill.—Ibid. 

Shipowner held liable for cargo damage resulting from im- 
proper stowage and negligence.—Ibid. 

Proportion of damage to entire shipment may be considered 
on question whether there was negligence in stowing cargo.— 
Ibid. 

Consignee held not to have shown staining of bags of wal- 
nuts and filberts was caused by improper stowing or shipown- 
er’s negligence.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Limitation of liability 
is permissible only if barge was unseaworthy without owner’s 
privity or knowledge.—Dexter-Carpenter Coal Co. vs. New York, 
O. & W. Ry. Co. et al., 50 Fed. Rep. (2d) 270. 

To limit liability, owner of barge has burden of proving 
unseaworthiness was without his privity or knowledge.—Ibid. 

Respecting limited liability, where general decay causes 


unseaworthiness and inability to withstand ordinary service, 
owner’s lack of ‘knowledge can mean only that owner did not 
inspect vessel or provide regular inspection.—TIbid. 

Where barge is visibly old and unseaworthy, proving repairs 
were made several months before sinking and that owner’s car- 
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penter performed minor jobs on boats, is insufficient to limit 
liability.—Ibid. 

Harter act does not help owner whose barge sinks because 
of ee not faulty navigation (46 USCA, secs. 190- 
195).—Ibid. 


BRADY COAL CAR CASE 


A jury in the federal court for the northern district of 
West Virginia, according to information that has come to George 
T. Bell, attorney for the plaintiff in. A. Spates Brady vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio and Western Maryland, has given a verdict for the 
plaintiff for $63,048.60 as damages to Brady resulting from the 
failure of the railroads to furnish coal cars for the Brady mines 
in a pro rata distribution in a time of car shortage. The Com- 
mission, in a case of the same title as the court proceeding, 
152 I. C. C. 327, awarded Brady $12,838.21. An earlier award 
by the Commission was for $57,735.11. 

In the course of the controversy between Brady and the 
carriers one of them, in a letter, offered to supply cars in the 
ratio of 80 per cent by the Western Maryland and 20 per cent 
by the Baltimore & Ohio. But he did not accept that offer, 
insisting that they furnish cars in accordance with the ratings 
they had given his mines. 

The Commission, in the final report reducing the award to 
$12,838.21, said that Brady should have accepted the offer, 
although according to Mr. Bell, it had ruled, as an administrative 
matter, that he was not bound to accept the offer. Yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bell, when it made the final award it proceeded on 
the assumption that the offer was binding upon Brady, hence 
the reduction in the award. 

Brady appealed to a three-judge court for a correction of 
the error of law he alleged was committed by the Commission 
by the elimination from the award of the results of the error. 
The court, in substance, held that the error could be corrected 
when Brady sued for the recoverey on the award of reparation. 
The trial court, according to Mr. Bell, refused to accept evidence 
as to the 80-20 per cent offer by the railroads on which, accord- 
ing to the Brady contention, the Commission based its erroneous 
conclusion as to the amount of money due the complainant in 
the Commission proceeding. 


MOTOR OWNERS’ TAXES 


Taxes paid by motor vehicle owners amount to half the 
cost of the road and street construction and maintenance in 
the United States, according to W. R. Smith, president of the 
American Road Builders’ Association. 

“Close studies of heavy traffic roads show that in specific 
cases the user taxes or tolls in the form of gasolnie and license 
taxes paid by motor vehicles more than pay the road costs, 
including a sinking fund for replacement. On light traffic roads, 
the cost of the improvement is not entirely met by the user 
taxes, and the property owners pay part of the cost,” said Mr. 
Smith, who continued: 


If half the traffic is on the 700,000 miles of surfaced roads out 
of the 3,000,000 miles in the United States, a simple computation 
shows the saving due to road surfacing. It is accurately estimated 
that the money saving to a motor vehicle driver is from two to four 
cents per mile traveled when the road is surface as compared with a 
dirt road. If an automobile makes only 12 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line, the 15,000,000,000 gallons of gasoline used by motor vehicles in 
1930 resulted in 180,000,000,000 miles traveled. A saving of two cents 
a mile on the 700,000 miles surfaced on which half the miles are 
traveled amounts to $1,800,000,000 annually. This is several times the 
cost of maintaining these roads. The annual saving in money due 
to the surfaced roads about equals the total expenditures each year 
on all roads and streets, two-thirds of which is a capital investment 
in new surfaced highways. 

These definite money savings due to good roads are but a small 
part of the profits. Other intangible benefits are even more im- 
portant. The joy and comfort of good roads, not to mention the 
faster tempo of life that permits us to do more things in a shorter 
time, are inestimable. Like light and air, the public has come to 
accept good roads as one of the necessities of life. 

Poor roads mean danger and discomfort in travel in wet weather, 
isolation in country sections, no movies or schools except in good 
weather, high hauling costs, and a multitude of small inconveniences 
in daily life that are irritating and make life less worth living. 





MEETING OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


Concurrently with the National Air Races, the twentieth 
national aeronautic meeting of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers will be held at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, September 
1 to 3, inclusive. The technical sessions, which are being ar- 
ranged by Doctor George W. Lewis, director of aeronautical 
research, National Advisory Committee of Aeronautics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Arthur Nutt, vice-president of engineering at 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, will be scheduled so that 
they will not interfere with the races or demonstrations at the 
airport. 

The annual transport meeting of the society is to be held 
at Washington, D. C., October 27 to 29, inclusive, instead of in 
November, as originally announced. 
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The Refrigerator Truck 
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Rapidly Taking Its Place in Transportation of Fruits and Vegetables, Fresh Meats and Packing 
House Products, Dairy Products, and Other Perishables—Development of Specialized 
Forms of Motor Transport Follows General Acceptance of New Agency 
—Packing Industry Promises to Be Rich Field 
By HoMER H. SHANNON 


UST as the rail refrigerator car moved the vegetable 
J garden from the back yard to a point some two or three 

thousand miles distant, a similar readjustment in the pro- 
duction and distribution of perishable foodstuffs may be worked 
by the refrigerator truck in the next twenty-five years. 








being 


River 
unloaded at South Water Market at Chicago by refrigerator truck. 


Shipment of perishables from Mississippi points 


Steam railroads had been in operation in this country for 
something like fifty or sixty years before they were generally 
provided with refrigerator equipment and had learned to use 
it on a national scale. The motor transport industry has not 
had to wait that long for comparative perfection of analogous 
equipment, though its general adoption has been somewhat 
slower in arriving than might have been expected, when it is 
noted that speed and elimination of handling—the two elements 
of service on which it capitalizes most—are also at a special 
premium in connection with perishable traffic. 

The railroads had to wait for the development and per- 
fection of mechanical means to manufacture ice. No such 
impediment has been in the way of operation of refrigerated 
equipment by the motor transport line. There has been, how- 
ever, a considerable task involved in the adaptation of technique. 

The refrigerator truck, for over-the-highway transportation, 
is now rapidly becoming commonplace. But it may reasonably 
be supposed to be not nearly so commonplace as it will be in a 
few years, as things are developing. 

The old line transportation man—the one who came up 
through the railroad school or has been active in traffic work 
for many years—is in a kind of continuous state of amazement 
at what the truck is doing, as the news filters through to him. 
Change in transportation theory and practice is moving for- 
ward at a rate the mental eye can hardly follow. Berries, most 
perishable of the perishables, are being trucked the 600 miles 
from North Carolina to New York in twenty-four hours. In 
season, hot-house cucumbers and tomatoes are going over the 
highways from Wichita, Kansas, to Chicago. Truck shipments 
of citrus fruit have been made from Florida to the sprawling 
metropolis at the southern end of Lake Michigan. Fresh meats 
and packing house products, dairy products, fruits and vegetables 
of all kinds, and many other miscellaneous items, formerly 
transported exclusively in the rail refrigerator car, are going 
to the highways by way of the refrigerator truck in rapidly in- 
creasing volume. 

Another Carload Job for the Truck 


It seems probable that the refrigerator truck will find its 
greatest use in connection with the packing industry, at least 


from tonnage point of view, and, perhaps, in a revenue sense. 
To date, the large packers have done little more than experi- 
ment with this form of transport for the enormous tonnage of 
chops, sausages, and other things turned out of their plants. 
But, on the testimony of the man in charge of such matters for 
one of the large Chicago packers, that experimental stage is 
over, and the refrigerator truck gets the job. Within six 
months, he says, all shipments from his company’s plant to 
branch houses in C. F. A. territory will be forwarded by truck. 
In addition to that large class of shipments going to the refrig- 
erator truck, the substitution of trucks for rail peddler cars is 
expected to be pushed to a much greater extent than has been 
the case in the past. 

When questioned as to whether he believed the picture he 
was giving of the plans of his own company was representative 
of the industry as a whole, he said he thought it was. The 
railroad refrigerator car is certain to remain the principal 
agency of long-haul transportation for fresh meats and packing 
house products, he says, but for distances up to 300 miles the 
truck had proved its superiority. 

Even to one fairly familiar with the activities of the com- 
mon carrier truck in the last few years, that appears rather 
startling testimony as to the extent of the transportation revolu- 
tion that is taking place. 

In the transportation of fruits and vegetables it is not 
likely that the refrigerator truck can cut quite as wide a swath 
as seems to be open to it among the packers. The class of 
shipments in that category using refrigerator service is pre- 
dominently long-haul, to a degree attaching to few commodities. 
It has been estimated that the average haul on all shipments 
of fruits and vegetables moving under refrigerator service is 
approximately 2,000 miles. As yet, at least, no one conceives 
of the truck as a serious competitor of the railroads for traffic 
moving that distance. The range of regular transportation of 
fruits and vegetables by truck now extends up to 800 miles, 
however, according to a study made by a New Jersey state 
agricultural station. There is a considerable transportation job 











Interior of modern refrigerator truck, showing overhead ice and salt 

aluminum bunker. Two hundred pounds of ice and twenty pounds 

of rock salt introduced into the bunker from the top of the truck 
provide protection for highly perishable shipments. 


within that radius, of which the truck stands to get an increas- 
ingly large share. 
The New Refrigerator Car 


Unusal progress in refrigeration recorded in the last few 
years, as well as in the development of heat insulation and 
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the technique of its application, is largely responsible for recent 
advances in the field of the refrigerator truck. There are other 
things that have contributed to the expansion of its use, but, 
as the head of one of the largest motor transport lines in the 
middle west put it, “we have been waiting for a piece of equip- 
ment that would do the job.” Several pieces credited with that 
have arrived. 

In general, there are four methods used for refrigerating 
the interiors of the insulated truck bodies. They are: Brine, 
or a mixture of ice and salt; so-called “dry ice,” or solidified 
carbon dioxide; mechanical refrigeration; and chemical cans. 

Considerably greater variety is presented by the means 
adopted for insulating the body, in the construction features, and 
in containers used to hold the refrigerant. Cork, hair, a variety 
of special fibres, and other materials are built into the truck 
walls for the purpose. A recent development, in the way of a 
container said to give satisfaction, is an overhead aluminum 
bunker, with a hatch for charging on the roof of the truck. Con- 
struction of that type does not interfere with the load, ice or 
other refrigerant may be introduced without opening the truck 
proper, and temperature conductivity of the aluminum gives 
a maximum refrigerating effect. 

The testimony available indicates that, for general pur- 
poses, an ice and salt mixture is the most satisfactory cooling 
agent. Dependability is the first requirement to be met and 
ice and salt are the only means of refrigerating a truck gen- 
erally available that will take care of the emergency as well as 
routine job. 

Rail Equipment Displaced? 


But, to get back to what is taking place and how, now that 
the equipment has arrived. The comment of the representative 
of the large packer previously referred to throws an interesting 
light on the subject. “The packers are all railroad-minded,” he 
said. “We have a large investment ourselves in refrigerator 
cars. To use the refrigerator truck in the distribution of our 
product may displace use of our own equipment and destroy the 
possibility of a return on that investment. Further, our interests 
are closely interlocked with those of the railroads. We still 
need the railroads.” 

His remarks indicated that large scale use of the refrig- 
erator truck by the packers may have been held back by con- 
siderations having nothing to do, directly, with the relative 
satisfaction of the two kinds of transportation. In fact, one 
transportation representative of the packing industry asserted 
that his company was using the truck only to such extent as 
competition compelled. That extent, he indicated, was rapidly 
increasing. 

On the other hand, the traffic representative of the other 
packer was quite explicit as to what his company expected to 
do with the refrigerator truck in the immediate future, and the 
reasons. 

“We have been using our own cars for forty years. A ‘trade 
condition’ might be given as the reason we haven’t already used 
the truck more than we have. However, it is also true that re- 
frigerator trucks are not yet good enough. They do a pretty good 
job in getting the goods where we want them, but truck com- 
panies are not organized as well as are the railroads to take care 
of the emergency. It is still true that a driver may wrap a truck 
around a telephone pole and mechanical breakdowns are not 
an impossibility. When these things happen there is a more 
serious interruption in the smooth flow of things than if some- 
thing of a comparable nature occurs in connection with rail 
transportation. The fact is, of course, that such things occur 
far less seldom with the older utility. 

“But, on the other side, you can’t get away from the ad- 
vantage the truck gives in serving a customer, under the 
changed order brought in by what is sometimes referred to as 
‘hand-to-mouth’ buying. The store keeper in South Bend ’phones 
in an order this afternoon and the truck has it there when he 
opens the next morning. Nothing of the sort is possible by rail. 

“There is no minimum applicable in connection with the 
truck. The peddler car minimum in C. F. A. territory is 12,000 
pounds. We can send a truck out with as little as 3,000 pounds, 
and it gives store-door delivery. A flat rate applies to all our 
truck shipments. It represents an approximate average of the 
rail class rates, or something slightly less. A lot of accounting 
is avoided and, further, under the arrangements we make with 
the trucking companies, we can put ‘contraband’ (soap or other 
items not classified as fresh meats or packing house products) 
in the load without paying the high L. C. L. rates that would 
apply if they went into a rail peddler car. The ‘contraband’ 
shipments are charged for by the trucking company at the flat 
rate, as either perishable or non-perishable, depending on their 
nature. We have the two sets of rates for truck shipments, 
perishable and non-perishable, otherwise classification has been 
eliminated.” 

There is, in addition, a further saving in shipping by truck 
through elimination of the cost of icing, he said. The icing 
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charge, amounting to about $15.00 a car on rail shipments, is 
included in the straight truck rate. A semi-trailer truck handling 
so-called peddler car shipment loads, on the average, to 8,000 
or 9,000 pounds, while as much as 25,000 or more may go into 
one handling branch house shipment. 

Trucks handling the company’s shipments use all the 
standard methods of refrigerating. He expressed the view that, 
though not true now, it would not be long before truck equip- 
ment with mechanical refrigeration that would give satisfaction 
would be perfected. Larger manufacturers of that kind of equip- 
ment were intensively at work on the problem, he said. It was 
his opinion that, at present, insulation of trucks had not been 
developed to the point it had in connection with rail cars. “But 
then, the railroads have been at it for fifty years,’ he com- 
mented. “In the case of the trucks, it’s a development of only 
the last two or three years, at least so far as the packing 
industry is concerned.” 

Not an inconsiderable part of the livestock reaching the 
large packing centers is now arriving there in one kind of truck 
and each recent year has shown an increase in that respect. 
The things manufactured from that incoming raw material will 
all go out by another kind of truck, except for long hauls, in a 
few more years, if this man, who is giving all his time to the 
matter, is right. 

Fruit and Vegetable Industry 

As to the refrigerator truck and the fruit and vegetable 
industry, E. S. Briggs, manager of the American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shippers’ Association, with headquarters at Chicago, 
cited a specific case of what is taking place. A commission 
merchant operating a string of houses in Wisconsin has made 
arrangements with a highway transport company for handling 
all his shipments from Chicago, in regular movement, using 
truck refrigerator equipment refrigerated with “dry ice.” The 
truck will take a load of 20,000 pounds and picks up the ship- 
ments at stores or warehouses at the fruit and vegetable market 
in Chicago and makes delivery direct to warehouses at destina- 
tion. A flat rate is provided, covering a mixture of all com- 
modities. That rate is the rail second class, L. C. L. rate, but 
in the event shipments to all houses total in excess of 15,000 
pounds a lower rate, on the level of the rail third class, is given. 
A casual examination of the classification indicated that the 
average classification of the run of items going into the ship- 
ments was well up towards first class. 

Not only is the truck operator liberal with mixing privi- 
leges, Mr. Briggs pointed out, but the truck will put off ship- 
ments at a half dozen or more places, with no added charge. 
As yet, the refrigerator truck is not important in the fruit and 
vegetable industry, he said, “but it is coming.” Michigan fruit 
is being trucked around the southern end of Lake Michigan, 
through the congested Chicago area and up into Wisconsin in 
less time than it would take by rail; celery is received at the 
Chicago market from Michigan in refrigerated truck equipment 
daily; of the eighteen principal fruits and vegetables arriving in 
Los Angeles in 1929, 55.7 per cent was trucked in, according 
to Department of Agriculture figures to repeat only a few of the 
illustrations advanced by Mr. Briggs. 

A Chicago commission merchant reported that, in the early 
spring he received shipments of hot house cucumbers from 
Wichita, Kans., in an insulated truck body two or three times 
a week. The shipper estimated that his saving by using the 
truck amounted to about a hundred dollars on a load of four to 
six tons. Shipments previously moved by railway express. And 
so on. 

Rounding Out Highway Transport Services 

Evidence that truck refrigerator equipment is up to the 
job is presented by the experience of the Keeshin Motor Express. 
The company operates scheduled common-carrier trucking 
services between South Bend, Ind., on the east, and various 
Mississippi River points, on the west. Early this spring six 
refrigerator units were placed in service, operating over regular 
routes daily. High-grade butter, special grades of eggs, mar- 
garine, smoked meats, yeast, fresh sausages, mayonaise, parsley, 
tomatoes, chocolate candies, cucumbers and other such items 
constitute the lading. If sufficient perishable merchandise isn’t 
on hand for a load, the shipment is filled out with “clean” mer- 
chandise. To date, according to Mr. Keeshin, his company 
— had a single claim for damage to a shipment of perish- 
ables, 

The development of specialized types of motor transport 
naturally had to wait on general acceptance of the truck as a 
common carrier. In that respect it has followed all previous 
public transportation agencies. When a new medium of trans- 
portation arises there must be time in which to work out its 
refinements and to bring about specialization within the scope 
of its general field. That the truck is following, in the general 
lines of its development, the evolutionary stages of other major 
transportation agencies, suggests that there is to be nothing 
ephemeral in its stay as a means of transport. 
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CHICAGO TERMINALS CORPORATION 


With the purchase last week of the Chicago Motor Express 
Terminal by the Chicago Terminals Corporation, plans were 
put under way that promise to give Chicago one of the largest 
terminals in the country for the interchange of freight between 
the highway carrier and the local cartage company. The event 
has a number of interesting features, one of which is that it 
represents an effort on the part of long established local cartage 
companies to adjust themselves to a changed transportation 
picture and “tie in” with the rapidly developing motor transport 
industry. 

The rapid rise of over-the-highway freight transportation 
has created problems for others than the railroads. Substantial 
inroads have been made on the business of local cartage com- 
panies in the shift that has been involved. A not inconsiderable 
part of the business of such firms has been, in the past, the 
hauling of shipments to and from railroad freight stations. 
Store-door delivery provided in connection with motor transport 
has eaten into that business as a source of revenue for the 
local companies. The shake-up in their affairs has been even 
more far reaching than the outline here given might indicate, 
according to representatives of the industry. 

With a view to adapting themselves to the changed trans- 
portation situation, a number of the largest of the Chicago local 
cartage concerns formed the Chicago Terminals Corporation 
early this year. That organization, now having ten members, 
representing an ownership of more than a thousand trucks, 
expects to make the Chicago Motor Express Terminal the clear- 
ing house for a large part of the freight trucked in and out of 
the city. 

The terminal company purchased by the organization of 
local cartage companies has been in business for several years, 
serving as a means of concentration and interchange of inbound 
and outbound freight shipments handled by long-distance truck- 
ing concerns. At present there are 47 over-the-highway truck- 
ing companies operating out of the terminal. They serve some- 
thing like a thousand towns and communities directly, and reach 
out of Chicago as far as the Twin Cities, approximately 450 
miles. Through direct interchange arrangements, shipments 
are forwarded by truck from the terminal, as a regular matter, 
as far as Oklahoma City and Pittsburgh. The terminal com- 
pany has in the past operated its own trucks on pick-up and 
delivery services in Chicago, turning shipments over to the 
highway haulers at its platform. 

Under the plan of the Chicago Terminals Corporation, as 
outlined by E. E. Arkin, president and general manager, trucks 
of the local cartage companies will be used in the pick-up and 
delivery service. In addition, garages and terminals of the 
member companies will serve as sub-stations or terminals for 
the economical handling of shipments. Full trailer loads, in- 
bound and outbound, will be moved between the central terminal 
and the sub-stations, and the distribution local to the sub- 
station handled from there. Another feature of the arrangement 
is that equipment belonging to the cartage company will be 
available for use in line-haul service whenever that is called 
for. A particularly heavy movement on an outbound route, a 
breakdown, or other emergency may call such an operation 
into play, increasing the dependability of the over-the-highway 
service. 

The terminal organization will assume all responsibility for 
loss or damage and otherwise conduct the business of the com- 
bined transportation project on a basis to insure shipper good- 
will, it is stated, issuing bills of lading, requiring that the line- 
haul operators be protected by adequate cargo insurance, and 
so on. 

Immediate plans call for remodeling the present facilities 
of the Chicago Motor Express Terminal to provide for approxi- 
mately doubling the volume of freight that can be handled, and 
the taking over of an adjacent building, which will add about 
the same amount of floor space as is now occupied. 

In the opinion of the organizers, the new arrangement will 
benefit not only the local cartage companies and the transport 
companies, but will also be in the interest of shipper and the 
general public. The local cartage companies will get back busi- 
ness that was rapidly falling away and, through their wide con- 
tacts in the city, will be able to turn over a great deal of 
business to the over-the-highway carrier that the latter would 
not otherwise have been able to obtain. Street congestion will 
be reduced by a carefully organized pick-up and delivery system, 
without the extensive cross-routing and empty mileage that 
attaches to the receipt arid delivery of shipments by individual 
transport companies. It is pointed out that, when a long-dis- 
tance hauler brings a load into the city, because of unfamiliarity 
with the streets and location of industries, it may take him 
almost as long to make delivery as to make the line haul, The 
loca] cartage companies, with the terminal setup provided, will 
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- - to handle that business more expeditiously and econom- 
cally. . 

From the point of view of the shipper, assurance is given 
of an adequately financed organization concerning which there 
can be no question as to carrier responsibility. Scale of opera- 
tion will insure that shipments will go through as intended, 
regardless of accidents or breakdowns, adequate equipment to 
take care of emergencies being on hand at all times, it is stated. 

As one representative of the new organization expressed it, 
the plan is ahead of legislation. Some cities have already made 
it mandatory that over-the-highway shipments be delivered to 
a terminal before they reach final destination. That has been 
done in an effort to diminish street congestion and for other 
reasons. 

Though the rates charged by the transport companies op- 
erating out of the terminal now are generally on a rail basis, 
including pick-up and delivery at that rate, it was said that a 
close study of the business going through the terminal would 
be made. When the volume of shipments by an individual ship- 
per is small, it is stated, it is probable a pick-up and delivery 
charge will be assessed, depending on the advantages of truck 
transportation to hold the business. But where an individual 
shipper has tonnage sufficient to warrant, no charge for the 
pick-up and delivery will be made, so far as present plans go. 

Besides the straight highway trucking, plans are being laid 
for handling a substantial pool car business. Shipments of that 
class have been handled at the eentral terminal only since the 
first of the year, but that business has been growing, and it is 
the intention of the new ownership to develop it as much as 
possible. 

“The truck terminal has been a success in most of the large 
cities,” said one of the officers of the new organization. “We 
think we have the right sort of tie-up in bringing the local cart- 
age company and the motor transport line together, and that 
we will give Chicago one of the largest and most successful 
motor terminals anywhere in the country.” 


GROWTH OF BUS TRANSPORTATION 


Studies made by the transportation and maintenance divi- 
sion of the Society of Automotive Engineers reveal that the 
motor bus has been a fast growing mode of transportation. 
From 1917 to 1922 motor bus passengers exceeded 850,000,000. 
In the same period, the number of passengers carried by steam 
railroads showed a decrease of almost 100,000,000. The de- 
crease in passengers traveling on steam railroads compared to 
a gain of 62,000,000 passengers reported for the period of 1912 
to 1917, according to the report. 

From 1922 to 1929, the period of greatest expansion in bus 
lines, the increase in the number of passengers over a period 
of five to six years is 1,674,000,000, it is stated, or a gain of 
almost 200 per cent. In the same time the steam railroads lost 
92,826,473, and the surface electric lines more than 400,000,000 
passengers. In the same period the number of passengers using 
all modes of transportation increased 1,500,000,000 over the 
previous five years. 


PULLMAN CAR “STRUTS ITS STUFF” 


The Pullman Company is going out to meet the folks. The 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens attending state 
fairs in the middle-west this summer and fall will have an 
opportunity to inspect the latest creations of the Pullman Com- 
pany, inside and out, along with the bull with the blue ribbon, 
the fancy jellies, and the patchwork quilts. 


In line with a new policy of merchandising its wares in 
terms of modern selling science, the Pullman Company intends 
to get people used to the idea of sleeping cars, of the Pullman 
variety in particular, and all that they offer in the way of travel 
comfort. Two cars, that between them show all the various 
comfort units of a now mature transportation agency, will be on 
display at seven of the more important fairs in the middle-west. 
The 115,000,000 people of the country who have never ridden 
in Pullmans will have an opportunity to discover what becomes 
of discarded safety razor blades and other puzzling problems 
incident to “the most luxurious travel offered by a machine age.” 

As explained by an official of the company, the declaration 
carried in the announcement with respect to “going out to meet 
the folks” and “getting people used to the idea of Pullman 
cars” is by no means facetious. The company has had displays 
at-various national and international expositions, but never 
before has it exhibited at state fairs. On a reasonable estimate, 
it was pointed out, the average Pullman patron repeats three 
times in a year, so that the 30 million patrons of the com- 
pany in that period actually represent about 10 million of the 
population of the country. 

“One of the most influential reasons for the failure of the 
remaining 110 or 115 million to use Pullman equipment,” it was 
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stated, “is that they are afraid they wouldn’t know how to act. 
The great mass of people don’t realize these cars are for them. 
We think we can not only make them realize that, by such dis- 
plays as are planned, but convince them that they will get as 
much for their money when they buy a Pullman ticket as in any 
way it could be spent.” 

The first of the series of exhibits is to be at the Central 
States Fair, Aurora, Ill., August 15 to 22. In that connection it 
was said that it will be like “going back home” for the com- 
pany. In May, 1866, before the incorporation of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, a number of cars, widely heralded by the 
press of that time as “the most wonderful vehicles in the 
world,” were completed in the shops of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, at Aurora, by George Mortimer Pullman. 
They were brought to Chicago and run back to Aurora on an 
excursion, carrying almost the entire Chicago social register, 
in person. With the exception of a few early cars, principally 




















Interior of the “Palm Grove,’’ one of two cars ‘“‘that possess be- 

tween them the various units of travel comfort,’ to be displayed 

by the Pullman Company at seven large fairs in the central-west 

this summer and fall. The ‘“‘Palm Grove’’ has three compartments, 

one drawing room, a buffet, a lounge and sun parlor. The lounge 
and sun parlor are shown in the picture. 


built before the Civil War, the five cars making up that excur- 
sion train represented the original merchandise with which the 
Pullman Company began business. 

“One or more generations have now grown up with the 
automobile. The airplane is making the acquaintance of a new 
generation. It is our purpose to convince the people the Pull- 
man car, with comfort and luxuries at a minimum charge, is 
the way to travel,” said an official. 

The schedule of the exhibitions, in addition to that at 
Aurora, is as follows: Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, September 
4-11; South Dakota State Fair, Huron, September 14-18; Kansas 
State Fair, Hutchinson, September 19-25; Oklahoma State Fair, 
Oklahoma City, September 26-October 3; Oklahoma Free State 
Fair, Muskogee, October 3-10; State Fair of Texas, Dallas, 
October 10-25. A number of other large fairs desired the Pull- 
man exhibit but lacked the necessary trackage facilities. The 
folks are anxious to meet the Pullman Company. 


CAR FERRY MAIL ROUTE 
Certification of the type, size and speed of vessels required 
for the maintenance of a line for the transportation of railway 
freight cars between New Orleans and Havana was forwarded 
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to the Postmaster-General by the Shipping Board, August 11, 
preliminary to the asking of bids for carrying the mail over the 
line. Frequency of service the first two years of the proposed 
ocean mail contract will be 50 a year, and thereafter 100 a year. 
At the outset, vessels of 6,500 deadweight tons capable of 13- 
knot sea speed and having capacity for 90 freight cars will be 
acceptable, but at the close of the first two-year period the 
contractor will be required to add two new vessels of the same 
size and capacity, but capable of 14-knot speed. 


MARINE INSURANCE IN 1930 


The Bureau of Finance of the Shipping Board has completed 
a survey of marine insurance written by American and foreign 
companies in the United States in 1930. 

Reports have been received from sixty-four American com- 
panies and thirty-three admitted foreign companies. These 
represent practically all companies writing ocean marine insur- 
ance in the United States. All American companies with one 
exception engage in fire and automobile insurance. Marine in- 
surance constitutes only a small proportion of their total busi- 
ness. The marine departments of these companies are grouped 
together under various agencies, with reinsurance arrangements 
whereby risks are redistributed; this distribution of reinsurance 
appears to be about equally divided between American and for- 
eign companies. 

According to reports received by the Bureau of Finance, 
total premiums received by American and foreign companies in 
the United States for hull and cargo insurance amounted to 
$50,740,000. This is $10,000,000 less than reported last year. 
There had been a corresponding drop in cargo premiums as 
compared with last year, while total hull premiums remained 
about the same. Hull premiums received by American com- 
panies, however, increased by about $1,000,000, whereas cargo 
premiums received by these companies dropped $6,000,000. 

American insurance companies reported $40,315,000 as orig- 
inal premiums. Of this amount 52 per cent was for cargo 
insurance and 48 per cent for hull; a decrease in percentage of 
cargo insurance and an increase in percentage of hull insurance, 
as against 60 per cent and 40 per cent, respectively, for previous 
year. 

Of the total hull insurance premiums of $19,400,000, approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 was distributed as reinsurance with various 
American and foreign companies. Of the total cargo premiums, 
$21,000,000, there was distributed as reinsurance $16,500,000. As 
indicated above, this reinsurance on hull and cargo business is 
about evenly divided between American and foreign companies. 

Out of a total of $40,315,000 premiums received by Amer- 
ican companies, 10 per cent was sent abroad for reinsurance, 
as compared with 12 per cent last year. This amount, however, 
represented only about one-sixth of all reinsurance by American 
companies. In other words, out of the total of $27,500,000 rein- 
surance premiums, $4,400,000 went to foreign non-admitted com- 
panies, $9,400,000 to foreign admitted companies, and $13,800,000 
to American companies. 

Foreign insurance companies admitted to do business in 
United States, reported total original premiums as $10,425,000, 
of which 70 per cent was for cargo premiums and 30 per cent 
for hull. Cargo premiums were $7,300,000, representing a de- 
crease from previous year of about $4,000,000. The hull pre- 
miums, $3,000,000, were half a million dollars less than last year. 

Foreign admitted companies report a total premium of 
$25,300,000, from which is deducted the duplicated “foreign to 
foreign” reinsurance of $5,393,000, indicating a total premium 
for foreign admitted companies of $19,907,000. From this figure 
there is a further deduction of $9,482,000, representing reinsur- 
ance received from American companies, leaving a total “orig- 
inal’ premium of $10,425,000. 

These figures do not include insurance on American ships 
placed directly abroad with foreign companies; an attempt is 
being made to ascertain the amount of this class of insurance 
from the annual reports of shipowning companies, as submitted 
on the new Shipping Board annual report form. 

It is noted that the American marine insurance syndicates, 
which represent the American hull insurance market, and which 
includes both American and foreign admitted insurance com- 
panies, received a net amount of $6,809,318 for ocean hull 
premiums, and $1,249,603 for lake hull premiums, a total of 
approximately $7,100,000. Total syndicate premium last year 
was approximately $8,000,000. 

The total net premiums remaining within United States for 
hull and cargo insurance in 1930 were $44,202,000, as compared 
with $51,746,000 for 1929. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY SHIPS 
Two modern units will be added to the “Great White Fleet” 
of the United Fruit Company, August 15, when the steamships 
Talamanca and Segovia, of the United Mail Steamship Com- 
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pany, subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, will be launched 
at Newport News, Va. The vessels are the first two of six 
twenty-knot ships building for the line under the provisions of 
the Jones-White act. In speed, depth and beam the new ships 
exceed all others owned by the company, and, with two excep- 
tions, are the longest. Their dimensions are 447 feet over all, 
430 feet on the load line, 60-foot beam, and 34 feet and 8 inches 
from keelson to upper deck. Displacement at 24-foot draft will 
approximate 11,000 tons. They are oil burners and construc- 
tion features include complete insulation of all cargo space 
with air coolers in eleven of fourteen fruit carrying compart- 
ments. The vessels will go into commission in December. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Little change in the full cargo market situation has oc- 
curred in the last few days and freight brokers’ reviews find 
nothing encouraging in the outlook for the immediate future. 
Rates in most divisions are so low that further downward re- 
vision seems out of the question, while in some directions the 
tendency is still downward. 

Fixtures of grain cargoes made in the last week indicate 
rates as on the basis of 6 cents, Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 
while one fixture was made from Baltimore to Antwerp-Rot- 
terdam at 6 cents one port, 6% cents two ports, with options 
for picked ports in the United Kingdom and for U. K.-Continent 
combined, for late August loading. 

Rates for coal cargoes to South America are indicated by 
a recent fixture from Hampton Roads to Pernambuco as on the 
basis of $2.40, while a cargo to west Italy was closed at $1.90 
for August. The lumber market continues unchanged, with no 
inquiry at present for Gulf-Plate tonnage. 

The tankers’ market has shown little change in general 
conditions, although a better tone is noted in the black oil 
market. 

This month finds Pacific coast freights in somewhat better 
condition, however. Though no great volume of business has 
been done, inquiry is firmer, the principal difficulty being to 
get owners’ and charterers’ views on rates to coincide. Ship- 
owners have been reluctant to take business at the low levels 
offered because it would be ruinous to operate at these figures. 
With business in view in several directions it is predicted that 
this month will see greater activity 

In the Pacific grain market, inquiry for China wheat is 
active at rates in the neighborhood of $3 to $3.25. Actual busi- 
ness in this direction awaits the action of the Farmers’ National 
Grain Association in meeting prices being quoted by the Chinese 
buyers. A fair volume of business in lumber cargoes has also 
been available for China and Japan. Rates are very low, from 
$6 to $6.50, depending upon the ports, but charterers’ ideas at 
present are still lower, with shipowners showing no disposition 
to trade at these levels. A full cargo inquiry for lumber to 
Australia has come into the market and, if accomplished, will 
be the second full cargo shipped there during the present year. 

The intercoastal lumber trade remains unchanged, with 
rates in the neighborhood of $10 and owners uninterested in 
anything less than $11 except for vessels already committed 
for cargo on the westward voyage. 

Announcement was made by the American-Hawaiian Line 
of a reduction of the rate on canned goods in carload lots from 
Pacific ports to New York, Boston and Philadelphia to 35 cents 
a hundred pounds flat. Dried beans have been reduced to 35 
cents on the same basis and dried fruits to 45 cents. This is 
a reduction of 5 cents a hundred pounds in each intsance. The 
new rates become effective with the sailing of the Texan from 
Seattle August 14, the Nevadan from Portland August 14 and 
the Oregonias from San Francisco August 13 and from Los 
Angeles August 15. 

Weekly passenger and freight service will be inaugurated 
between New Orleans, Vera Cruz and Tampico by the United 
Fruit Company August 14, according to announcement. The 
steamships Copan and Olancho, formerly operated into Charles- 
ton, S. C., from Honduras, will replace the smaller freight boats 
that have been operated to the two Mexican ports. 


PORT OF BUFFALO 


Chairman T. V. O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has an- 
nounced that the Bureau of Operations of the Shipping Board 
and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the War 
Department have published a new work on the port of Buffalo, 
N. Y., constituting the first of a series of publications which are 
to be brought out on the principal ports of the Great Lakes and 
their connecting channels. 

This initial volume of the “Lake Series Reports,” similar in 
scope and general treatment to the series previously published 
on the seaports of the United States and its possessions, also 
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issued by the Shipping Board and War Department, contains 
detailed information regarding the physical facilities of the port 
of Buffalo, as well as economic and commercial details, such as 
port organization and practices, regulations governing the move- 
ment of ships and goods, port dues and charges, water and rail 
connections, and character and commerce of hinterland. The 
report consists of 161 pages, is illustrated with original maps, 
charts, diagrams and photographs, and contains tabular data 
showing the more important commodity movements by ports of 
origin and destinations. Summarizing, the board said: 


Buffalo, located as it is at the foot of the Great Lakes, where 
cheap transportation is afforded on grain, and in close proximity to a 
practically inexhaustible supply of power, as well as to a vast consum- 
ing area, has become, the report shows, not only the greatest grain dis- 
tributing port in the United States, but the leading flour milling center 
of the world. The port boasts, among other assets, 21 waterfront 
grain elevators, with an aggregate storage capacity of 41,988,000 
bushels, these elevators being necessary to handle the tremendous flow 
of grain from the head of the lakes. In treating of the grain move- 
ment through the port, the new volume points out that while traffic 
in this commodity on the Great Lakes is highly competitive among 
the numerous lake ports, and while it is possible that grain moves 
to Buffalo because of preferential rates, there are still other factors 
which enter into the situation and which appear to outweigh the 
rate element. Among these are the extensive elevator and ‘‘afloat” 
storage facilities, the modern transfer elevators, accessibility to the 
port of New York, and the several modern flour mills which alone 
convert many million bushels of grain into flour and other products 
each year. 

The new report reveals that Buffalo ranks second among the 
ports of the Great Lakes in the tonnage of waterborne commerce, 
being surpassed only by the twin ports of Duluth-Superior. The 
major part of the port’s commerce consisting of bulk commodities 
such as iron ore, grain, limestone and coal, is handled in vessels 
especially designed for this class of traffic. Vesseis enter Buffalo 
loaded with iron ore, grain and limestone, received at upper lake 
ports, and for the most part take on coal for the return voyage. 

Buffalo has a total water frontage of about 37% miles, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of which is developed. There is a depth of water 
of about 21 feet along the greater part of this frontage. The 99 piers, 
wharves and docks and other facilities available to commerce and 
shipping are capable of supporting an even larger volume of tonnage 
than that now handled. 

For many years, according to the report, the Niagara frontier, 
which includes Buffalo and Buffalo rate points, has been one of the 
principal, if not the principal, gateway to the west. It is here that 
the rails of the eastern trunk lines meet the lake carriers’ most 
easterly port, as well as the rails of the American and Canadian 
western roads, either directly or through an intermediate carrier. 
It is here, too, that the New York state barge canal meets both the 
rail and lake carriers in direct interchange. Five steamship lines 
have regular and frequent sailings from Buffalo to the principal 
lake ports, and several other carriers make Buffalo a port of call 
when cargo is offered. In addition to these, four boat lines operate 
regularly on the barge canal between Buffalo (and other lake ports) 
and New York and New Jersey points. Three belt-line railroads 
encircling the outer city, together with the Buffalo Creek Railroad, 
serve as connecting links between roads entering the city and the 
waterfront, and make the port an efficient operating unit. 


Considering the large number of railway systems entering the 
port, the numerous waters dividing it, and the widely separated ter- 
minals, the port is well coordinated and equipped to handle, with- 
out congestion or delay, not only the present traffic, but even a 
much greater tonnage. However, it has been argued by a number 
of port experts that Buffalo’s further commercial development would 
be accelerated by the appointment of a port commission, invested 
with full authority to pass upon all port and harbor matters. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board August 1: 


Munson Steamship Line with Prince Line, Ltd.: Memorandum of 
agreement between the two lines to quote the same rates on ship- 
ments of linseed from Buenos Aires to New York. The arrangement 
is subject to cancellation by either carrier upon notice to the other. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Barber Steamship 
Lines, Inc.: Through billing arrangement in respect to shipments 
from the Orient to Gulf ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf Line. 
Through rates from Oriental base ports are to be same as applicable 
conference rates, subject to minimum through rate of $9 per ton, 
weight or measurement. Through rates from base ports are to be 
apportioned equally between the two carriers, while on cargo 
originating beyond base ports Barber is to receive the expense of 
transporting shipments from port of origin to shipside in addition 
to its proportion of the rate from base port. Cost of transhipment at 
San Francisco is to be borne in equal proportion by the lines. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Oceanic & Oriental 
Navigation Company: Covers through shipments from Atlantic Coast 
ports of loading of Luckenbach to Oriental base ports. Through rates 
are to be the same as applicable direct line conference rates and 
are to be apportioned equally between the two carriers, each of 
which is to absorb one-half the cost of transhipment at San Francisco. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Luckenbach Gulf Steam- 
ship Company, Inc.: Through billing arrangement covering shipments 
from the Orient to United States Gulf ports of call of Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company, with transhipment at San Francisco. 
Trough rates from Dollar loading ports in the Orient are to be as- 
sessed in accordance with applicable conference rates on shipments 
to Gulf ports, the minimum through rate not to be lower than $7 
per ton, weight or measurement. Through rates from Dollar loading 
ports are to be apportioned equally between the two carriers, sub- 
ject to minimum proportion of $4.50 per ton to Luckenbach Gulf Line. 
On cargo originating beyond Dollar loading ports and at ports other 
than base ports Dollar is to receive the entire cost of transporting 
shipments from port of origin to shipside in addition to its propor- 
tion of the through rate from base ports. Cost of transhipment at 
San Francisco is to be absorbed in equal proportion by the two car- 
riers, 
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Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., with Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
Pacific Steamship Co. 

Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., with Blue Funnel Line and 
Pacific Steamship Co.: Memoranda of two agreements identical in 
terms except as to the trans-Pacific carriers party thereto, covering 
through movement of shipments of silk from Oriental loading ports 
of the trans-Pacific carriers to United States Atlantic coast ports, 
with transhipment at Seattle and San Francisco. Through rates un- 
der the agreements are to be the same as direct line rates, of which 
the ae trans-Pacific carrier is to receive 50 per cent and 
the remainder is to be apportioned between the Pacific Steamship 
Company and Luckenbach in the manner set fort hin the agreement. 
Cost of transhipment at Seattle is to be absorbed on basis of 50 per 
cent by the trans-Pacific carrier, 1624 per cent by Pacific Steamship 
Company and 33% per cent by Luckenbach, while at San Francisco 
Pacific Steamship Company is to absorb one-third of the total cost 
of transhipment and Luckenbach the remainder when total tonnage 
aggregates less than 100 tons. When aggregate tonnage equals or 
exceeds 100 tons delivery is to be made to Luckenbach pier by 
Pacific Steamship Company and Luckenbach is to assume full out- 
ward state toll. 


LINE TO BRAZIL TO QUIT 


The Shipping Board has ordered discontinuance of its Amer- 
ican Brazil Line operated by the Columbian Steamship Company, 
Inc., between Atlantic ports and north Brazil ports. The line 
has been losing money and there is no prospect of its being 
disposed of to private interests, according to officials of the 
board. The line, which was established in 1928, has been op- 
erating three vessels in the service. 





BOARD SELLS VESSEL 


Sale of the Eastern Sword to Capt. C. Poulacos, on behalf 
of the Colonel Steamship Corporation, of New York, for the 
sum of $54,000 was approved by the Shipping Board, August 11, 
with the understanding that the vessel be converted to a bulk 
cargo carrier at a cost of not less than $35,000. Payment for 
the vessel will be on the basis of $30,000 cash, with the balance 
payable in three equal annual installments. The ship is to be 
used between north Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ports of the 
United States. The Eastern Sword is a steel cargo steamer 
of 5,532 deadweight tons, and is laid up at Staten Island, N. Y., 
having been inactive since June, 1924. 


SPLIT DELIVERY CASE 


The Shipping Board, in No. 45, Associated jobbers and 
Manufacturers vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship Company et 
al., the so-called split-delivery case, has further postponed the 
effective date of its order in the case until 60 days from August 
12, due to the fact that the federal court for the southern district 
of New York has not yet decided the case in which the order 
is under attack. 


ARMY GETS REPUBLIC 


Transfer of the steamer Republic, of the United States 
Lines, to the army for use as an army transport, has been 
arranged by the Shipping Board and War Department. In ex- 
change for the Republic, the army transfers title to two semi- 
freighters, the Cambrai and the Somme. This transfer will 
result in a marked improvement in the transportation facilities 
of the army and will fill a long-felt want in that direction, ac- 
cording to the War Department, adding that the Republic would 
compare most favorably with any of the trans-Pacific commer- 
cial liners now in operation. 


SHIPPING TO PORTO RICO 


Many instances of customer-dissatisfaction arising out of 
the failure of shippers of small orders of merchandise to Porto 
Rico to comply with the explicit shipping instructions have been 
reported to the Department of Commerce by American Trade 
Commissioner J. R. McKey, San Juan. 

Instructions for collect-on-delivery parcel post shipments 
consigned to ultimate consumers in Porto Rico are almost in- 
variably disregarded with resulting inconvenience to consignees, 
Mr. McKey reports. 

“When advising offending American consignors concerning 
these complaints, the department is invariably informed that 
such shipments were handled as foreign consignments because 
it was not known that United States postal regulations applied 
to parcel post shipments to Porto Rico,” says the department. 

“The department pointed out that since Porto Rico is a 
possession of the United States, collect-on-delivery parcel post 
shipments are handled by the Post Office Department as domes- 
tic parcels, as the United States postal system is in operation 
in the island.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Colonel Frederick H. Payne, Acting Secretary of War, has 
approved allotments of river and harbor funds as follows: 
Muskingum River, Ohio, for operating and care of locks and 
dams, $55,000; Oswego Harbor, New York, for construction of 
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breakwater system, $90,000, and Kanawha River, West Virginia, 
for operating and care of locks and dams, $225,000, $75,000 of 
which was made as an advance allotment on July 13. 

Approval of the following allotments of river and harbor 
funds has been announced by the War Department: 


Galveston District, Texas, $30,000. 
coastal Waterway in Texas from Corpus Christi to Point Isabel, in- 
cluding Arroyo Colorado to the Missouri Pacific Bridge near Harlingen”’ 
as recommended and approved by the Secretary of War, on April 27, 
1931, with a view to determining the advisability of improvement of 
this waterway. 

Inland Waterway from Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, $110,000; for operating and care; Cumberland 
River, Tennessee and Kentucky, $162,500; for operating and care of 
locks and dams; Ouachita River, Arkansas and Louisiana, $250,000; 
for operating and care of locks and dams; Big Sunflower River, Missis- 
sippi, $7,000; for operating and care of lock and dam; Upper White 
River, Arkansas, $50,000; for operating and care of locks and dams; 
Big Sandy River, West Virginia and Kentucky, $19,000; for operating 
and care of locks and dams, including Tug and Levisa forks. 


For a survey of the ‘Intra- 


PANAMA CANAL TRANSITS 


(Panama Canal Record) 

Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal in the fiscal 
year 1931 was made up of 19 nationalities. Transits of vessels 
of the United States registry, totaling 2,417, exceeded those of 
any other nationality, with British, German, Norwegian, Jap- 
anese, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and French following in order 
named. The vessels of these 9 nationalities made up 93.8 per 
cent of the total transits, 95.8 per cent of the net tonnage (Pan- 
ama Canal measurement), paid 95.8 per cent of the tolls col- 
lected, and carried 96.4 per cent of the total cargo during the 
year. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in The Wall Street Journal) 

Attention is invited to a statement issued a few days ago by 
the Secretary of War approving a recommendation by the Board 
of Advisors of the Inland Waterways Corp. concerning opera- 
tions by that corporation through the Hennepin Canal, which 
reads as follows: 

“Whereas, the report of a trial trip through the Hennepin 
Canal by the Chairman and Executive of this corporation with a 
cargo of corn demonstrated that at the rate of 7% cents per 
hundred pounds for grain from the Twin Cities to Pekin opera- 
tion would be at a loss, and as there is no assurance at this time 
of return cargo to overcome this loss, in view of the capital ex- 
penditure necessary to put the Hennepin Canal in shape for prac- 
tical operation, including dredging, piling at locks, lighting, etc., 
and further in view of the fact that the corporation has no power 
equipment for this service and new equipment would have to be 
provided, Resolved, that the Board of Advisors is not willing at 
this time to approve operating through this Canal. 

“The Board, however, was of the opinion that if and when 
the following conditions are ‘fulfilled the Canal offers the oppor- 
tunity for logical and economically sound operations: 

“Completion of a seven-foot channel with 80 feet width, with 
at least 60 feet navigating width at bottom of channel. 

“Reduction of number of locks from 32 to 15 or 16; 

“Construction of locks sufficiently large to accommodate 
two barges and power boat at one locking; 

“Widening of viaduct over several rivers; 

“Completion of the Illinois project to Chicago; 

“Properly designed power boats and barges to fit the fore- 
going conditions.” 

It will be observed that under present conditions the Inland 
Waterways Corp. cannot carry grain from Twin Cities to Pekin 
at 7% cents per 100 lbs. and cover bare costs of operation. If, 
however, the United States Government will take the people’s 
money and make over the Canal according to the specifications 
furnished by the Advisory Board the Canal will then “offer the 
opportunity for logical and economically sound operations.” 

What the words “economically sound” may mean as used by 
the Advisory Board can only be surmised. If this report were 
made by a private corporation, one would normally assume that 
a careful study had been made of all costs involved in the matter 
and particularly the costs of reconstructing the Canal on the 
lines suggested, so that the amount of capital to be sunk in the 
enterprise would be known within reasonable limits, and the 
amount of interest required to be earned thereupon. If such a 
study showed that, after sinking this capital in the Canal and 
the floating equipment, the prospects for business upon it were 
such that, at ruling rates, barge operations would provide all 
operating expenses including maintenance and depreciation and 
in addition interest upon capital expended, then the conclusion 
would be warranted that there was an opportunity for “economic- 
ally sound” operation of the Canal. 

There is nothing in the report of the Board to indicate that 
it has made any such survey of the cost of reconstruction of the 
Canal or that it is in any way concerned with that cost. That 
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it would be considerable is clear from the nature of the im- 
provements so casually enumerated. What it seems to mean— 
and this writer will be glad to be informed if it means anything 
else—is that with these improvements supplied (and maintained) 
free of charge to the corporation, the corporation can run its 
barges on the Canal and take in more money than it pays out. 
This, in short, seems to be the corporation’s idea of “economic- 
ally sound” operations, and, which is much worse, also the idea 
of the Secretary of War. Its profound immorality ought to shock 
the public mind—but apparently it does nothing of the kind. 

Why stop at barge-canals? Why not ship-canals—if capital 
costs and maintenance costs are not to be a charge upon the 
transportation, and all that freight has to pay is the cost of 
movement? Half a billion dollars has already gone into the 
Ohio-Mississippi waterway for purely navigable purposes; we 
are a rich nation; why not do a thorough job? New York State 
alone has put two-thirds of that amount into its own barge- 
canal; shall the nation be niggardly? 

True, at the moment we have a deficit and “economy” is the 
order of the day for all governmental departments, but that is a 
cowardly thought in face of a great plan to benefit some people 
at the cost of all people. True, the railroads are at the moment 
in dire straits, but they have had their “subsidies”—including 
the “Pullman surcharge subsidy”—and must take their chance, 
and serve them right for “propagandizing” against the water- 
ways, and particularly against the Inland Waterways Corp., “the 
people’s own” enterprise! 

What a spectacle! 


BARGE LINE COFFEE STORAGE 


The Shipping Board has formally ruled that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operating the government barge line, 
is not subject to the provisions of section 15 and 16 of the ship- 
ping act of 1916. The question arose when the Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau asked the Shipping Board to apply the 
requirements of those sections to the barge line in connection 
with the in transit storage privilege on green coffee accorded 
by the government line. (See Traffic World, July 18, p. 140.) 

In correspondence between the board and the traffic bureau 
Chairman O’Connor of the board said “we do not feel that this 
is a matter coming within the jurisdiction of the Shipping 
Board.” But he added that that expression was not to be taken 
as a formal determination of the board’s jurisdiction. Later, 
however, the board adopted the following: 


Whereas, the board is requested by the Port of Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau to proceed to apply to the Inland Waterways 
Corporation (Federal Barge Lines) the requirements of Section 15 
and 16 of the shipping act, 1916, and 

Whereas, after extended consideration it is determined that the 
service of the said Inland Waterways Corporation (Federal Barge 
Lines) in the yee oy is not subject to the provisions of said Sec- 
tions 15 and 16 of the shipping act, 1916; now, therefore, it is 

Resolved, that the aforesaid request of the Port of Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau, dated July 2, 1931, is hereby denied; copy of 
this resolution to be forthwith mailed to the aforesaid Port of Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau. 


BARGE LINE OPERATING RESULTS 


The Inland Waterways Corporation has reported a “net 
income” of $97,489 for the first five months of 1931, as com- 
pared with a deficit of $29,450 for the corresponding period of 
1930. These figures cover the entire operations of the corpora- 
tion, which include the barge services on the upper Mississippi 
River, the lower Mississippi River between St. Louis and New 
Orleans, and the Warrior River. Operating results by divisions 
are no longer made available for publication, under instructions 
by Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman and executive of 
the corporation. Up to and including the annual report of 1929, 
the corporation published tables showing the results of opera- 
tions by divisions. The upper Mississippi and the Warrior 
services have been operated at a loss, the “net income” being 
derived from surplus of income over outgo on the lower Missis- 
sippi after absorbing the losses on the other divisions. This 
condition, it is understood, has not been changed. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR NAVIGATION 


Minimum requirements for airworthiness certificates, the 
organization of weather reports on international airways, and 
further coordinated studies of airplane engines were among the 
foremost subjects reported on and discussed at the nineteenth 
session of the International Commission for Air Navigation 
which met in London recently, according to a report received 
in the Commerce Department from Trade Commissioner William 
L. Kilcoin at London. 

The commission decided to adopt these regulations to serve 
as a guide for the technical services, particularly in states where 
aeronautical instruction is undeveloped. It approved new scales 
and new projections for the publication of international maps 
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intended for aviation and decided to modify the table of con- 
ventional signs to be marked on the maps. 

The rules relating to the meteorological organization of 
international airways, the exhibition and communication of 
meteorological information at airports, the exchange of climato- 
logical information and warnings of phenomena dangerous for 
aviation were remodeled and a new international code for 
meteorological messages was adopted. The table of nationality 
and registration marks established by the commission was 
modified according to new marks adopted by Canada, Portugal, 
Finland, Denmark, U. S. S. R., Panama and Lithuania. 

The commission decided that each of the states should 
communicate to the commission information concerning the 
existence on routes frequented by aircraft of any cables placed 
at a height of more than 130 feet high, or which cross water- 
ways, or of other obstructions dangerous for aviation. 

It was decided by the commission to pursue or to undertake 
the study of new rules concerning airplane engines, the revision 
of the provisions of the Convention for Air Navigation, 1919, 
the study of certain modifications regarding practical tests of 
flight for obtaining the certificate for pilots of airplanes engaged 
in public transport, study of modifications regarding the require- 
ments for the second-class navigator’s certificate and the age 
limit for members of the operating crew of aircraft engaged in 
public transport. 


CONSOLIDATED AIR LINES 


Incorporation of United Air Lines, Inc., the subsidiaries of 
which are Boeing Air Transport, National Air Transport, Pacific 
Air Transport, and Varney Air Lines, flying 12,000,000 miles a 
year, and the election of F. B. Rentschler, president of United 
Aircraft and Transport Corporation, New York, as chairman of 
the board, and P. G. Johnson, of Chicago, as president, has been 
announced. General headquarters have been established at 
Chicago. Other officers are Lester D. Seymour and Paul Hen- 
derson, vice-presidents; C. E. Brink, treasurer, and F. G. Mc- 
Carthy, secretary. 

United Air Lines transports sixty per cent of the nation’s 
air mail in addition to its extensive air passenger and express 
service, as a subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Cor- 
poration. 

The consolidated company will operate a fleet of 120 air- 
planes, including thirty-two tri-motored passenger transports, 
flown on the various routes between New York and San Francisco, 
Chicago and Dallas, Salt Lake City and Seattle and Seattle and 
San Diego. Its mail-passenger planes are now calling daily at 
forty cities in eighteen states and, according to recent figures 
compiled by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, United Air 
Lines is now the largest air transport corporation in the world 
in point of mileage flown. 

A new performance record for mail-passenger planes oper- 
ating between Chicago and San Francisco, by Boeing System, 
division of United Air Lines, was established in the last thirty- 
day period, company officials have announced. Of 180 scheduled 
transcontinental trips, 139 arrived at Chicago and San Francisco 
Bay ahead of schedule or on time; eighteen within two hours of 
schedule and only twenty-one were more than two hours late. 
Average speed was 112 miles an hour, including take-offs and 
landings. The company flew 99.8 per cent of all scheduled mile- 
age, as only 795 miles out of a total of 365,000 miles scheduled 
were not flown. This record was maintained over a 2,030-mile 
airway. Half of the mileage was flown at night and much of 
it with tri-motored passenger transports. 

The New York-Chicago-Pacific Coast airway carried approxi- 
mately forty per cent of all air mail in the United States the 
first half of the year, estimates United Air Lines, operator over 
the route. United Air Lines’ companies carried thirty-three per 
cent more revenue passengers in July than in June, and approxi- 
mately the same volume of mail and express, and completed 
ninety-nine per cent of the total mileage scheduled on its five 
routes, according to figures released. The company flew in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000 miles in July and carried 6,215 revenue passen- 
gers, contrasted with 4,644 in June. Between San Francisco and 
Chicago there were 180 scheduled passenger-mail plane trips and 
139 planes arrived at terminals ahead of schedule or on schedule, 
eighteen within two hours of schedule and only twenty-one were 
more than two hours late. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIRWAYS 


Plans have been completed by the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce for the installation of ten airway radio 
communication stations on the federal airways system in the 
current fiscal year. 

These stations, which broadcast weather information to 
planes in flight along the airways, are to be located as follows, 
according to the present program: Spokane, Wash.; Pueblo, 
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Colo.; Springfield, Mo.; Houston, Tex.; Miami, Fla.; Milford, 
Utah; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; San Antonio, Tex.; Titus- 
ville, Fla., and Mobile, Ala. ; 

Eleven other stations, which were under construction at the 
close of the past fiscal year, will be completed as rapidly as 
possible. 

There are now 48 radio communication stations in operation 
on the airways. Thee stations function primarily as distribu- 
tion points for weather information, which is broadcast by radio- 
telephone to airmen in flight. The stations are established at 
approximately 200-mile intervals along the federal airways 
system. 


TRANS-OCEANIC AIR MAIL 


Officers of the Post Office Department, according to its 
statement, are giving keen attention to the recent long distance 
flights made by aviators. The continuous flight of more than 
5,000 miles from the United States to Turkey made by Russell 
Boardman and John Polando caused officers of the department 
to declare that the carrying of mails by air from the United 
States to distant points was beginning to look easier than it 
did a few months ago. In fact, it was pointed out that the 
period of time when mails will be flown from the United States 
to Great Britain and Continental Europe is not so very far off. 

W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster-General, in charge 
of the air mail service, declared that he was highly elated at 
the accomplishment of Parker Cramer in landing his plane in 
Greenland after a flight from Canada under the auspices of the 
Trans-American Airlines. 

“While the Post Office Department did not take any part in 
this flight and did not urge or sanction it,” said Mr. Glover, “it 
was fully cognizant that this ‘study’ flight was to be made. The 
Post Office departments of the United States and Canada are 
in possession of much valuable data concerning weather con- 
ditions over the route from Canada to southern Greenland, Ice- 
land, the Faroe Islands, to Denmark and Great Britain. During 
my last visit to Canada, I conferred with postal officials of that 
government regarding this very matter. If this route is to be 
selected as the first one over which mails are to be flown to 
Europe, and appropriations can be secured for such service, the 
governments of both the United States and Canada will co- 
operate in the establishment of such a route. The Post Office 
departments of both the United States and Canada have been 
working in the closest harmony throughout such negotiations.” 

Mr. Glover said that representatives of the Trans-American 
Lines were in conference with Postmaster-General Brown sev- 
eral times before Cramer started on his flight to Greenland. 

It was also declared by Mr. Glover that the idea of the 
inauguration of a southern transatlantic air mail line, which 
would go by way of Charleston, Bermuda and the Azores to con- 
tinental Europe, had not been abandoned by the department, but 
that planes would have to be built which would insure a greater 
degree of safety in flying over such a long water distance before 
this route could be established. It was believed, Mr. Glover 
declared, that the proposed northern route could be flown the 
greater part of the year and that the equipment was already 
on hand or could be procured with very little delay. 


AIRPLANE PRODUCTION 


Airplanes manufactured in the United States in the first 
six months of 1931 totaled 1,606, of which 1,069 were for civil 
use, according to a report prepared by the aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The volume of production was slightly less in the first half 
of 1931 than in the corresponding half of 1930. Between Jan- 
uary 1 and June 30, 1930, the number of airplanes produced was 
1,684, of which 1,177 were for domestic civil use. 

The 1,069 airplanes built for civil use in this country in 
the period January 1 to June 30, 1931, included 750 monoplanes, 
277 biplanes, 40 autogiros, 2 holicopters. Of the monoplanes, 
the majority were landplanes of the one or two place open 
cockpit type, and of the biplanes, the majority were either two 
or three place open cockpit landplanes. Production of mono- 
planes increased 33 per cent in the first half of 1931 over the 
first half of 1930, while production of biplanes was 54 per cent 
less in the first half of this year than in the first half of last 
year. 

Of the airplanes produced from January 1 to June 30, 1931, 
the total of 1,606 was divided as follows: 1,069 for civil use, 480 
for military delivery and 57, including civil and military, for 
delivery to purchasers in foreign countries. 

The production report is based on a record of Department 
of Commerce licenses, identification marks issued for unlicensed 
airplanes, and reports as to military and export production for 
aircraft manufactured between January 1 and June 30. There 
is a possibility, however, that there still may be a few aircraft 
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manufactured within that period for which licenses or identi- 
fication marks have not yet been sought. 

Records of the aeronautics branch show that the 1,069 air- 
planes manufactured for domestic civil use were built by 197 
companies or individuals. Forty-three manufacturers built 786 
of these airplanes under 99 approved type certificates. Nineteen 
airplanes were approved for license in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Group 2, which has been established for aircraft that 
are manufactured in limited numbers, and which provides for 
approval without approved type certificates. 

The 197 companies or individuals who manufactured planes 
in the six months’ period included 2 companies which manufac- 
tured 100 or more planes each; 2 which built between 50 and 
100; 5 which built between 25 and 50; 9 which built between 
10 and 24; and 29 which built between 2 and 9. There were 
150 companies or individuals who manufactured only 1 airplane 
each. 


AIR EQUIPMENT FORECAST 


American air transport lines will buy new equipment valued 
at more than $5,000,000 before the close of the year, it is pre- 
dicted by Charles L. Lawrance, president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., nationtl trade associa- 
tion of the aircraft industry. 

As a basis for his prediction, Mr. Lawrance uses a “life 
expectancy” table, giving the average life of planes employed 
in transport service. This was evolved from the records of the 
statistical department of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. He also takes into consideration the purchases of new 
equipment made by the air lines in the last five years, the 
opening of new routes, the extension of existing ones and the 
greatly expanded schedules that have been placed in effect re- 
cently. Continuing, he said: 


The number of transport planes withdrawn from service this year 
will probably reach 131. In other words, there will be 506 old planes 
in service at the end of the year. Of this number, 41 will be 1927 
models; 106, 1928; 291, 1929; and 68, 1930 planes. There should be 
no 1926 craft. 

Since 131 planes probably will be retired from active service, 
it is a natural assumption that the air lines will have to purchase 
that many new ships to maintain the schedules that were being 
flown at the first of the year. There is another factor to be con- 
sidered though. The number of miles flown annually per plane de- 
creased from 1927 to 1929, but there was a sharp increase in the 
mileage per plane in 1930. The average transport plane flew 32,702 
miles in 1929 and 45,265 in 1930, a rise of 38.4 per cent. 

The tendency on the part of air transport operators to utilize 
their equipment to the fullest extent, in an effort to place their 
lines more nearly on a paying basis, doubtless will continue to mani- 
fest itself in the future, and I believe it is reasonable to expect 
that the mileage per plane will show an increase of 25 per cent 
over 1930, or that the average transport plane will fly 56,581 miles 
this year as compared with 45,265 last. 

The air transport lines flew 14,331,544 miles in the first five 
months of this year. Assuming that the mileage in the remaining 
seven months will show the same proportional increase, the air lines 
should fiy a total of 42,653,000 miles during 1931. On a basis of 56,581 
miles per plane, 753 aircraft will be needed to accomplish this. 

One hundred and thirty-one new planes must be purchased to 
replace those that will be retired during the year, if our figuring 
is correct, and 116 additional units to provide for the estimated ex- 
pansions, providing nothing occurs to interrupt the development 
plans worked out and now being applied by Postmaster General 
Brown and Second Assistant Postmaster General W. Irving Glover. 
In other words, the air lines may be expected to absorb 247 new planes 
before the close of the year. 

The 137 planes bought by the lines in the first five months 
were valued at $3,269,200 or $20,650 each. Multiplying by 247, we 
find that the air lines should spend more than $5,000,000 on new equip- 
ment this year, which should do much to sustain the manufacturing 
interests in this time of a world-wide depression. 

Although the air lines took but 137 planes, or 19.9 per cent of 
the total number sold by the manufacturers, the value of the planes 
purchased by transport operators, including the cost of the engines 
with which they were equipped, was 58.9 per cent of the commercial 
total. These figures illustrate clearly the dependency of the manu- 
facturing interests on the transport branch of the industry. The fact 
of the matter is that without purchases made by the air line op- 
erators and the military and naval services, few of our airplane pro- 
ducers would find it possible to remain in business, so small is the 
present-day commercial market. 

Air transport in common with other phases of commercial avia- 
tion activity is not yet self-supporting. In spite of the phenomenal 
gains that have been registered in the express and passenger traffic 
handled by the lines, the mainstay of the transport operator is still 
the air mail. 

It must be clear from the facts set forth in this article, that 
continued support of the post office department is necessary to the 
continued development of commercial aviation in the United States. 





AIR NAVIGATION AIDS 


Contracts providing for the expenditure of more than $589,- 
135 for supplies, equipment and labor on the federal airways 
system have been awarded by the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce, according to an announcement by 
that branch of the government. These contracts provide for the 
installation of airway rotating beacons and other lights on 1 
complete airway and 10 airway sections and for purchase of 
supplies and equipment for use in connection with the airways. 

The airway contracts are for a total of nearly $300,000, and 
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the contracts for supplies and equipment, which include such 
items as radio buildings, boundary light globes and cones, gen- 
erators, code beacons, towers, and airway beacons, account for 
the expenditure of the remainder. 


INCREASE IN PILOT PERMITS 

Applications to the aeronautics branch of the Department 
of Commerce for student pilots’ permits increased more than 50 
per cent in the second quarter of 1931 over the number of 
applications in the first three months of the year. From April 
1 to June 30 the aeronautics branch issued student permits to 
4,674 persons as against 2,934 in the period January 1 to March 
31. 


“Although this increase may be accounted for in part by 
the fact that flying conditions are better in the spring and 
summer months than during the winter, and therefore prompt 
more persons to begin their flying instruction, it also appears to 
be an indication of increasing interest in flying,’ says the 
department. 

“Statistics compiled for the second three months of 1931 
show that 10,020 examinations were conducted during this pe- 
riod. Of this number, 3,977 were original examinations of 
students and 978 re-examinations of students. In 281 cases the 
applicants for student permits were disqualified for physical 
defects. There also were 106 original examinations for higher 
grades of licenses, and 4,959 re-examinations for higher grades. 
Of this total, 11 examination records were canceled or filed 
without action.” 


BEACON LIGHT SITES SELECTED 

All sites have been selected for the realignment of airway 
beacon lights on the Washington-New York section of the At- 
lanta-New York airway and the work of installing the rotating 
beacon lights will be undertaken soon, Col. Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, has an- 
nounced. 

This section of the airway, when the lights are established 
at the new sites, will follow a more direct route than the original 
course, Colonel Young explained, and in general will be more 
desirable from the standpoint of regular users of the airway. 

As now aligned, the airway will be routed as follows: 
Washington, D. C.; Bowie, Md.; Baltimore, Md.; Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md.; New Castle, Del.; Philadelphia, Pa. (Camden, 
N. J.); Trenton, N. J.; Princeton, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Westfield, N. J., and Newark, N. J. Landing facilities are avail- 
able at all of the foregoing points. 

Beacon light sites will be located at or near the following 
points: Riverdale, Md.; Saunders, Md.; Bengies, Md.; Perry 
Point, Md.; Northeast, Md.; Glasgow, Md.; Pigeon Point, Md.; 
Pedricktown, N. J.; Paulsboro, N. J.; Riverton, N. J.; Croydon, 
Pa.; Morris, Pa.; Clarksville, N. J.; Monmouth Junction, N. J.; 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Metuchen, N. J., and Linden, N. J. 


RADIO RANGE BEACONS 

Thirty radio range beacons are to be installed on the federal 
airways system during the fiscal year according to present plans, 
it has been announced by Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

This number, Colonel Young says, consists of the authorized 
new construction program for the fiscal year 1932, comprising 
thirty radio range beacons. In addition, fifteen radio beacons 
which were under construction as a part of the 1931 program 
will be completed and placed in operation. 

Twenty-eight of the thirty radio beacons authorized will 
be installed at the following locations: Spokane, Wash.; Coa- 
linga, Calif.; Fargo, N. D.; La Crosse, Wis.; Rockford, IIl.; 
Springfield, Mo.; Texarkana, Ark.; Memphis, Tenn.; Shreveport, 
La.; Gainsville, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Alma, Ga.; Raleigh, N. C.; Gilroy, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Pontiac, IIl.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Little Rock, Ark.; Smiths Grove, Ky.; 
Jackson, Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; Mobile, Ala.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Charleston, S. C.; Paulsboro, N. J. 

The fifteen uncompleted stations are located at Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; The Dalles, 
Ore.; Medford, Ore.; Shasta City, Calif.; Willows, Calif.; Fon- 
tana, Calif.; Daggett, Calif.; Kingman, Ariz.; Winslow, Ariz.; 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Amarillo, Tex., and Wichita, Kan. 

The remaining radio range beacons of the 1932 program 
have not yet been allocated. There are now 51 radio beacons 
in operation. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 

Class I railroads reported a total of 1,337,331 employes as 
of the middle of May and total compensation of $186,713,283, 
according to the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. Com- 
pared with the returns for May last year the summary for May 
this year showed a decrease in the number of employes of 264,- 
154 or 16.49 per cent and the total compensation showed a 
decrease of $42,915,373 or 18.69 per cent. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of ne | experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Freight Charges—Application of Section 7 of the Bill of Lading 
to Prepaid Shipments 

Indiana.—Question: In September, 1927, A made a prepaid 
L. C. L. shipment to user B for the account of dealer, firm C, 
with section 7 of bill of lading executed and freight charges 
were paid on basis rate originally charged by initial carrier. 

Goods were sold f. o. b. point of origin, but in this case it 
was necessary that A prepay the freight and charge the same 
to C. 

In the latter part of 1929 initial carrier presented due bill 
for additional charges, claiming change in classification rating, 
again revising charges in early 1930. 

Delivering carrier could not locate B and was unable to 
collect from C, who in the meantime had discontinued business. 
The initial line demanded that A pay the balance due, insisting 
they are authorized and obligated to collect. 

A contends that since section 7 was executed he is relieved 
of liability, inasmuch as he paid the original charges as pre- 
sented by the initial carrier. That additional charges are the 
result of errors of the carrier for which he is not responsible. 
Furthermore, he has no recourse on his clients. 

Have you any decisions to support A’s contention? 

Answer: Section 7 of the bills of lading act relieves a 
consignor of liability for charges either in full or in part, where 
the stipulation on the face of the bill of lading is signed by 
the shipper. In our opinion, however, it does not apply to pre- 
paid shipments for the reason that its context indicates that it 
relates to collect shipments and not prepaid shipments. 

While the consignee may, by reason of his acceptance of 
the goods, be held liable, independently of the liability of the 
the consignor, for an undercharge, it does not seem to us that 
where the consignor had undertaken to pay the freight charges, 
either voluntarily or upon demand by the carrier, section 7 has 
the effect of releasing the consignor from liability for an under- 
charge. 

The pertinent portion of section 7 of the bill of lading reads 
as follows: 


The consignor shall be liable for the freight and all other lawful 
charges, except that if the consignor stipulates, by signature, in the 
space provided for that purpose on the fact of this bill of lading 
that the carrier shall not make delivery without requiring payment 
of such charges and the carrier, contrary to such stipulation, shall 
make delivery without requiring such payment, the consignor shall 
not be liable for such charges. 


As you will observe from the portion of section 7 of the 
bill of lading quoted above, the last phrase of the quotation 
reading, “the consignor shall not be liable for such charges,” 
relates to a delivery of a shipment by the carrier contrary to 
the shipper’s stipulation that delivery is not to be made without 
requiring payment of charges. If the freight charges have been 
prepaid in full, the signing of this stipulation would be of no 
force and effect. To hold that the stipulation relates to an 
undercharge where the freight charges have been prepaid, as 
well as to shipments delivered collect, seems to us to be a 
strained construction thereof. 

It seems certain that, so far as a collect shipment is con- 
cerned, the carrier, when the stipulation provided for on the 
face of the bill of lading is signed by the consignor, must look 
to the consignee for the full amount of its charges, but it does 
not seem to us that the carrier must look to the consignee 
alone for an undercharge when the consignor has undertaken 
‘tto prepay the freight charges, but that either the consignee 
or the consignor may be held liable, at the election of the 
carrier, for the undercharge, the liability of each being sep- 
arate and distinct, that of the consignor being grounded upon 
the fact that he is the party who entered into the contract of 
shipment with the carrier, and that of the consignee upon the 
fact of his acceptance of the goods from the carrier, this giving 
rise to an implied promise to pay the freight charges thereon. 
So far no decisions have been rendered by the courts con- 
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struing the provisions of section 7 of the bill of lading, in so far 
as its applicability to prepaid or collect shipments is concerned. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in its decision in 
Louisville & Nashville R. Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal Co., 265 
U. S. 59, 44 S. Ct. Rep. 441, referred to this provision of the 
bill of lading, but did not have before it the question you raise. 


Reconsignment on Condition of Protection of Through Rate 


Florida.—Question: It is my recollection that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made a decision involving the exact 
wording to be used when diverting a car on the through rate, 
but at the moment I am unable to locate reference to it in your 
index. 

If you can let me have any information on this subject, it 
will be very much appreciated. 

Answer: In regard to this question, see the Commission’s 
decisions in Chevrolet Motor Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 1382 
I. C. C. 337, and Lehr Lumber Co. vs. R. R. & G. Ry. Co., 132 
I. C. C. 335. Under the decision in the first case, a condition 
precedent to liability on the part of the carrier, if the recon- 
signing instructions call for the application of a specific rate, is 
that the reconsigning instructions be given in time for the car- 
riers to intercept the shipment at a junction via which the rate 
specified in the reconsigning instructions applies. 

Under the decision in the latter case, if the reconsigning 
instructions are not conditioned upon the protection of a spe- 
cifically named rate, the rate applicable via the route the ship- 
ment moved must be used. In this case the Commission said: 


The reconsignment instructions were not to protect a joint through 
rate or any specific rate, but the “lowest through published rate.”’ 
Such instructions obviously meant the lowest through rate applicable 
over the route traversed from point of origin to the point at which 
the shipment was reconsigned. The instruction was not sufficient 
to operate as a notice to defendants that complainaats wanted a 
—e which was not applicable over the route traversed to East St. 
,ouis. 

We find that, under the circumstances shown of record, the 
defendants were not under a duty to notify complainants that the 
38.5-cent rate was inapplicable; and that the rate charged was ap- 
plicable and not unreasonable. The complaint will be dismissed. 


See, also, the decision in Docket 23174, F. S. Martin & Co. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., decided June 30, 1931 (mimeographed), 
in which case the Commission holds that where there is a 
conflict between the routing instructions and the rate named 
in the reconsignment order, it is the duty of the initial carrier 
to obtain further and definite instructions from the consignor, 
and its failure to do so renders it liable for any damages 
which may have resulted therefrom, citing Gibson Fruit Co. vs. 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 644. 

The Commission distinguishes this case from Chevrolet 
Motor Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 132 I. C. C. 337, on the ground 
that it differs from that case in that the E. J. & E., the initial 
carrier in Docket 23174, was able at the time the reconsigning 
order was given to forward the shipment over the route over 
which the rate named in the order applied. 

We are not aware of any case in which the Commission 
has prescribed or stated the exact wording to be used when 
diverting a car on a through rate, but the above cases show 
the obligation and liability of the carrier under varying condi- 
tions with respect to reconsigning instructions under which the 
shipper undertakes to obtain protection of the through rate. 


Reconsignment—Reconsigned Shipments Stopped in Transit 
Followed by Delivery at Stopping Point 


Maryland.—Question: Should appreciate having the benefit 
of your interpretation of B. & O. I. C. C. 22044 under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

A car is tendered to the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore on 
a bill of lading showing Chicago, IIl., as destination. Before 
arrival of the car at Cumberland, the agent at that point re- 
ceives reconsigning instructions and the car is reconsigned to 
Akron, O., the agent showing the reconsigning charge of $2.70 
per car on the billing when the car goes forward. Later the 
shipper learns that his customer at Akron is bankrupt, and, not 
having ready sale for the car, places instructions with the 
railroad to hold the car at Pittsburgh for orders. The car is 
held at Pittsburgh and several days later instructions are given 
to the railroad to deliver to a certain consignee on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad at Pittsburgh, which order was complied 
with. 

Will you please let me have the benefit of your views as 
to what the basis should be for freight charges and what re- 
consigning charges should apply? 

This car was stopped short of billed destination (which is 
Akron) after it has had one diversion or reconsignment and 
under rule 5(c) of the tariff, it would seem that the charge 
to be assessed would be on basis of the Cumberland combina- 
tion, without assessment of reconsigning charge (see Note 2). 
In addition, I assume the $6.30 per car charge would apply under 
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rule 5 (c), but the question in my mind is what charge should 
be assessed for the second reconsigning order to deliver the 
car at Pittsburgh. A provision for some such arrangement 
is provided for in rule 8, but the interpretation placed upon 
this rule is that it cannot be applied if the car has had a previ- 
ous reconsigning. 

Could we take the position that since rule 5 (c) provides for 
assessment of the Cumberland combination, this has the effect 
of making the shipment a reshipment from Cumberland and 
not a reconsignment and therefore moving from Cumberland 
as a new shipment and subject to the privilege of one stopping 
and one reconsignment under the provisions of rule 8 (a) and 
(b), at the rate from Cumberland to Pittsburgh. If the latter 
interpretation is tenable then, of course, the charges would 
be protected on the Cumberland combination, plus $2.70 for 
holding the car at Pittsburgh and whatever charges would be 
applicable under rule 11 for the reconsigning. The only trouble 
with this interpretation is that it leaves out of account the pro- 
visions of rule 5 (c) that when a car is stopped short of billed 
destination there will be a charge of $6.30 per car at the hold 
point. Furthermore, is it your understanding that rule 5 (c) 
refers to a car that is “delivered” short of billed destination, 
or does it simply refer to cars that are stopped and held for 
orders on which the carriers receive subsequent orders for 
reconsignment or delivery at the point where the car is held? 

I should like also to know your interpretation of rule 12. 
When combination rates are assessed in accordance with rule 12 
does a car have the privilege subsequently of one reconsigning 
at the protection of the through rate and also the privilege of 
stopping in transit under rule 8? It would seem that inasmuch 
as the reconsignment charge was not assessed at the first re- 
consigning point when combination of locals is assessed over 
that reconsigning point, the Commission recognizes a new 
shipment and should be entitled to all the privileges that a 
shipment originating at Cumberland would have. 

Answer: In our opinion, the handling of the car up to 
and including the order to hold it at Pittsburgh is specifically 
covered by the provisions of rule 5 (c) of B. & O. Tariff I. C. C. 
No. 22044. Paragraph (c) of rule 5 reads: 


If a car is stopped short of billed destination after it has had 
one diversion or reconsignment under these rules, charges will be 
made on basis of the tariff rates to and from the point at which 
the first diversion or reconsignment was accomplished, plus $6.30 
per car in addition to the other diversion or reconsignment charges 
previously accrued, (See note 2). 


Note 2—The diversion or reconsignment charges will not be 
made when the local line haul rates are charged to and from the 
point of diversion or reconsignment. 


The provisions of rule 8 may not, in our opinion, be ap- 
plied to the shipment in the manner suggested in your letter, 
for the reason that to do so would set aside the provisions of 
rule 5 (c), which are clearly applicable to the extent indicated 
above. Furthermore, rule 11, which is referred to in your let- 
ter, is not applicable, as there was no original designation of 
delivery at Pittsburgh to be changed under the provisions of 
rule 11. 

Inasmuch as the caption of rule 5 is “Changes in Destina- 
tion Permitted” and not “Stopping in Transit” (the caption of 
rule 8), it might be argued that the provisions of rule 5 (c) 
cover the complete transaction, including delivery at Pitts- 
burgh. Unless rule 5(c) does govern the complete transac- 
tion, it is our opinion that the tariff does not contain a provision 
applicable to the delivery of the car at Pittsburgh, unless the 
provisions of paragraph (b) of rule 5 can be applied. This 
paragraph reads as follows: 


If the consignor or consignee, or owner requests a subsequent 
change necessitating movement of the car, the shipment will be 
treated as a reshipment from point of reforwarding and will be 
charged at the tariff rate therefrom, plus $6.30 per car. See note 2.) 


In this connection see the decision of the Commission in 
McSwain Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & N. R. Corp., 142 I. C. C. 605, 
in which the Commission stated that the provisions of tariffs 
under consideration in that case, similar to those in the instant 
case, were ambiguous and lent such strong support to conflict- 
ing interpretations that it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine with certainty the charges legally applicable for the 
services rendered. 

With respect to your inquiry regarding rule 12 it is our 
opinion that rules 5 and 8 must first be looked to in determin- 
ing what privileges are allowed, and that these rules cannot 
be applied following the application of rule 12 to a given ship 
ment. 

Company Material—Application of Rates on 

Missouri.—Question: We would be pleased to have you ad- 
vise us with reference to the legality of contracts with carriers 
for the purchase of company material involving transportation 
charges of connecting lines other than the purchasing road and 
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which foreign transportation charges are to be assumed by the 
vendor or shipper. 

First of all we wish to direct your attention to the Com- 
mission’s decision in I. C. C. dockets 2547 and 3547, reported 
in 21 I. C. C. 270, wherein the Commission condemned a certain 
practice relative to contracts involving purchase of company 
material based upon a division of the joint through rate, the 
shipper assuming that portion of the through rate up to the 
junction point and the purchasing carrier absorbing its own 
division beyond to the billed destination. 

The Commission, in its opinion, No. 1772 (decided February 
18, 1912), also outlined certain practices which they considered 
lawful in connection with contracts for the purchase of company 
material and although it did not specifically state that con- 
tracts based upon a division of the through rate were lawful, 
the manner in which the opinion is stated would lead us to 
believe that such arrangement or contract could be affected. 

Just where a distinction between the Commission’s opinion 
1772 and its decision in above dockets is we are unable to 
determine and, therefore, would like to have you point out to 
us wherein the two differ. Also advise us if, in your opinion, a 
contract for the sale of material to a carrier based upon a price 
f. o. b. junction point on through billing to another point with 
foreign line freight to the junction only to be deducted from 
the invoice, would be properly in accord with the rules of the 
Commission. If your answer is in the affirmative will you 
kindly substantiate same by quoting additional opinions ar de- 
cisions of the Commission involving the subject? 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis- 
sion’s decision in Louisville Cement Company vs. Pennsylvania 
R. Co., 163 I. C. C. 199, which case, as we construe it, in effect 
recognizees the right of parties to enter into contracts of pur- 
chase and sale under which the consignor pays an agreed por- 
tion of the transportation charges and the purchaser or con- 
signee another portion of these charges, where continuous 
through shipments are made in good faith from point of origin 
to actual destinations beyond the junction point named in the 
through bill of lading and the legally applicable through rate 
from point of origin to destination is paid. 

The case does not, as we read it, hold that the shipper may 
pay to the carrier handling the shipment to the junction with 
the purchasing carrier, a proportion of the through rate repre- 
senting that carrier’s division of the joint rate, but, on the con- 
trary, holds that the legally published rate from point of origin 
to final destination must be paid on such shipments, and im- 
pliedly that an agreement between the seller and purchaser as 
to the proportions of the transportation charges which each 
is to pay is their legal right. 


Tariff Interpretation—Mileage Shown in Tariff Governs Regard- 
less of Actual Distance 


Indiana.—Question: We will appreciate your opinion on the 
following case, with reference to any decisions where principles 
of a like nature were involved. 

We have filed with the Pennsylvania Railroad a claim ask- 
ing reparation on all cars of coal shipped from Center Point, 
Indiana, to our factories at Brazil, Indiana, from June, 1928, to 
May 20, 1930. During this period the following rates were 
effective: For ten miles and under, 50 cents per ton, and under 
thirty miles and over ten miles, 59 cents per ton, rates published 
in B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. 1610. Center Point is located on a branch 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad running south from the main 
line of the St. Louis division at Knightsville, Ind. Distance as 
shown in mileage tariff is as follows: From Center Point sta- 
tion to Knightsville station 8.2 miles; from Knightsville station 
to Brazil station 2.1 miles, making the distance from Center 
Point station to Brazil station 10.3 miles. The Pennsylvania as- 
sessed the 59-cent rate on this basis, claiming that the distance 
from station to station was over ten miles. However, in sup- 
porting our claim, we contended that a car was considered at 
a station when inside the yard limit. In this particular case 
the distance from Center Point to the Brazil east yard limit is 
less than nine miles, and we, therefore, should have been as- 
sessed the 50-cent rate. 

Answer: Under the decision in Swift & Co. vs. T. & P. 
Ry. Co., 88 I. C. C. 610, mileage shown in the applicable tariff 
governs regardless of the actual distance, in so far as the col- 
lection of freight charges is concerned. In this case the Com- 
mission said: 


On December 10, 1921, trackage changes at Dallas, Tex., increased 
the distance from 219.2 miles to 221.9 miles. This change in distance 
was not incorporated in.the tariffs until March 14, 1922, although 
charges for the greater distance, namely, 63.5 cents and 57.5 cents, 
respectively, were exacted on and after December 10, 1921. Com- 
plainants contend that the collection of the higher rates prior to 
the date on which the change in distance was incorporated in the 
tariffs resulted in overcharges. That view is correct. The over- 
charges should be refunded promptly. Tariff Circular 18-A, Rule 10(i). 


In so far as rules for computing mileage are concerned, this 
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would appear to be a matter for determination by the Commis- 
sion. We can-locate no decision in which the question involved 
in your letter has been at issue. 


Diversion—Privilege Lost Because of Erroneous Billing 


Georgia.—Question: We forwarded a carload of material 
from a non-agency station to a point designated as “B.” Our 
representative loaded the car, prepared a set of bills of lading 
and handed to the agent in charge of the non-agency shipping 
point for his signature. In taking the number of the car our 
representative recorded the wrong numerals. After the car had 
left shipping point an effort was made to divert car to another 
destination, but on account of the bill of lading bearing incorrect 
number, which was transmitted to the railroad company in our 
request to divert, the car arrived at the original destination “B.” 
Had we been in possession of the correct number the railroad 
would have transported the car from “B” to the point to which 
we wanted the car diverted, but because of our representative 
taking the wrong number they refused to do so on the through 
rate. Not being familiar with any law covering this feature, we 
permitted the car to remain at “B,” where it was sold at con- 
siderable loss. 

Who is at fault in the matter of car number (it would seem 
the train crew should have made some notation on the waybill) ? 
Is there any ruling or decision whereby we could have forced 
the railroad to handle the car on the through rate? Have we 
any recourse now that car has been accepted and unloaded at 
“B”? Suppose car had been loaded at an agency station and 
this same thing had taken place, whose fault would it be? 

Answer: In Woodland Lumber Co. vs. Norfolk Southern 
R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C. 709, the Commission held that a carrier 
was not liable in damages where, owing to the shipper’s mistake 
in preparing a bill of lading, the diversion of the car was not 
accomplished in accordance with the shipper’s request therefor, 
because of the fact that an erroneous car number had been 
inserted by the shipper in the bill of lading, which number was 
also shown in the notice to divert. 

In this case the complainant admitted that the error in the 
car number was chargeable to the consignor, but contended that 
the carrier’s agent in executing the bill of lading should have 
detected and corrected the same. 

The Commission, however, called attention to the common 
practice of shippers preparing bills of lading, and refused to 
hold the carrier liable for damages resulting from the consign- 
or’s error. 

In the instant case the error being chargeable to your 
representative, no recovery of damages can be had by you. The 
result would have been the same had the shipment moved from 
an agency station. 


Liability of Carrier for Damage to Shipment Held Awaiting In- 
structions from Consignor as to Proper Destination 

Ohio.—Question: A shipper located here delivered an L. C. L. 
shipment of sacked flour to a carrier with shipping tags reading 
destination A, while bill of lading called for delivery at point B. 
The carrier noticed the variance in the bill of lading and the 
shipping tags and, instead of forwarding the shipment, held 
same in their freight house here for a period of twelve days, 
which resulted in damage to the sacks. 

The consignor filed a claim for damages in the amount of 
new sacks and labor required in resacking. The claim was de- 
clined by the carrier, who stated that they had endeavored in 
the twelve-day period to get in touch with the consignor by 
phone and was unable to do so, to advise them of the difference 
in marking and bill of lading. 

We would appreciate greatly if you would give us your opin- 
ion as to whether the carrier can rightly decline the claim and 
on what basis, along with any court decisions or rulings you 
might be able to locate on this subject. 

Answer: As the error on the part of the consignor was 
evidently the cause of the shipment not being forwarded 
promptly, unless the carrier can be charged with a failure to 
use due diligence in advising the shipper of his error after the 
discovery thereof, which, however, is apparently not the case, 
we do not believe that the carrier can be held liable for the 
cost of new sacks and the labor required in resacking. 

In this connection the fact that under the rulings of the 
Commission the carriers would have been justified if the error 
in billing and marking had not been noticed, in forwarding the 
shipment in accordance with the marks on the package should 
be given consideration. 

Nevertheless, we are of the opinion, although we have not 
been able to locate decisions of the courts on the question, that 
the carrier is liable for such damages, as resulted from its fail- 
ure to store the shipment in a suitable place, if this was the 
cause of the damage, provided that, as above stated, it failed 
to use proper diligence in advising the shipper of his error in 
marking and billing the shipment. This on the general ground 
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that it is the duty of the carrier to properly care for shipments 
while in its possession as warehouseman, the carrier, however, 
being liable for negligence only, the burden to prove which is 
upon the shipper. See St. Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. Cavender, 54 
Sou. 54; Kansas City, etc., R. Co. vs. Cox, 108 Pac. 380; Harris 
vs. R. Co., 276 Fed. 277; R. Co. vs. Dew, 212 S. W. 190. 


Limitation of Actions 

Wisconsin.—Question: A shipment moving in 1927 was 
found to have an undercharge, and on July 27, 1929, a due bill 
was issued by the carriers, which was paid by the consignee. 
Is it your understanding that the three-year statute of limita- 
tions applies from the date on which the shipment was deliv- 
ered, or whether three years can be figured from the date on 
which the due bill was paid? 

Answer: Under the provisions of subdivision (a) of para- 
graph 3, of section 16 of the act, an action by a carrier for the 
recovery of charges or any part thereof must be begun within 
three years from the time the cause of action accrues. Under 
subdivisions (b) and (c), of paragraph 3, of section 16, a com- 
plaint against a carrier for the recovery of damages not based 
on overcharges must be filed with the Commission within two 
years from the time the cause of action accrues. For the re- 
covery of overcharges, an action at law shall be begun or com- 
plaint filed with the Commission within three years from the 
time the cause of action accrues, except that if claim for the 
overcharge has been presented in writing to the carrier within 
the three-year period of limitation, said period shall be ex- 
tended to include six months from the time notice in writing 
is given by the carrier to the claimant of disallowance of the 
claim or any part or parts thereof specified in the notice. 

Under subdivision (e), of paragraph 3, of section 16, the 
cause of action in so far as the above periods of limitation are 
concerned, accrues upon delivery or tender of delivery of the 
shipment by the carrier 

Under subdivision (d), of paragraph 3, of section 16, if on 
or before the expiration of the two-year period of limitation 
governing actions other than for the recovery of overcharges, 
or of the three-year period of limitation governing overcharges, 
the carrier begins an action for the recovery of charges in 
respect of the same transportation service, or, without beginning 
action collects charges in respect of that service, the period of 
limitation is extended to include 90 days from the time such 
action is begun or such charges are collected by the carrier. 


Routing and Misrouting—Incomplete Routing Instructions—Duty 
of Initial Carrier to Forward Shipment via Cheapest Route 
Consistent with Bill of Lading Instructions 
Ohio.—Question: A car of sand was shipped from Klondike, 

Mo., via the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines to Cleveland, routed 

M. K. T., c/o Erie Railroad delivery. 

The rate to Cleveland in connection with the M. K. & T. is 
$3.65 per net ton, in accordance with M. K. & T. tariff, and we 
find that the Erie R. R. is party to this tariff, but in perusing 
this tariff further, we find that as to cars routed via the Erie 
Railroad this rate will not apply. Therefore, we feel that the 
M. K. & T. R. R. is responsible for any additional charge in 
excess of the $3.65 rate. We understand the rate via the Erie 
is $4.06 a ton. 

We also feel that the Erie R. R. should not have accepted 
the car if they were not in a position to make delivery on a 
rate of $3.65. The M. K. T. R. R. issued the bill of lading 
and billed as above in care of the Erie R. R. delivery, and we 
feel that the M. K. T. R. R. is responsible for this additional 
charge. 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in Windsor 
Boom Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J., 129 I. C. C. 705, where terminal 
delivery only is shown in the bill of lading, it is the duty of 
the carriers to forward a shipment to the destination named 
by the cheapest reasonable route affording the desired delivery. 
That is, the shipment must be forwarded over the chapest route 
whether it affords the terminal carrier a line haul or merely 
a switch delivery. 

If the terminal carrier is merely shown in the bill of lading 
without the qualifying word “delivery” the shipment must be 
forwarded via the chapest route which will give that carrier 
a line haul. Fechheimer Steel & Iron Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co., 
51 I. Cc. C. 183. 

In the instant case, if no rate was shown in the bill of 
lading, there was no conflict between the rate and route shown 
therein, and therefore the initial carrier cannot be charged with 
misrouting the shipment if it forwarded the shipment via the 
chapest reasonable route consistent with the routing instruc- 
tions specified in the bill of lading. 


Routing and Misrouting—Car Ferry Route Is Considered AIll- 
Rail Route 


A question has come up relative to a ship- 


Ohio.— Question: 
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ment of brick from Cleveland to State Hospital, Wisconsin, the 
rate, according to Jones’ Tariff 2361, being $4.65 a ton, and in 
the same tariff we find a rate via all-rail of $4.55. This rate is 
made up of $3.35 to Milwaukee, plus 6 cents beyond, or $4.55. 
We also find a rate via rail-and-water or ferry of $4.15 a ton, 
made up of $2.95 to Manitowoc, plus 6 cents a hundred beyond, 
or $4.15. Several railroads in Cleveland advise a rate of $4.15, 
but we have been again advised, and also in accordance to the 
interpretation of the tariff, we are unable to find where the 
$4.15 a ton can apply, due to the fact there is a through rate 
of $4.65. 

It seems there is a difference of opinion in the interpreta- 
tion of the tariff, and by perusing it we feel that the $4.15 rate 
can apply, but we would like to hear your opinion relative to 
this rate. We feel the through rate should not be higher than 
the combination rate, and we would have a chance for claim 
by reparation. 

Answer: If, as we understand, the bill of lading covering 
the shipment in question did not contain routing instructions, it 
was the duty of the initial carrier, under the decision of the 
Commission in Bergstrom Paper Co. vs. Director-General, 93 
I. C. C. 591, to forward the shipment via the car ferry route, 
over which route the lower rate applied. In the case above 
referred to the Commission said: 


If the lower rate of $6.30 was applicable over the car-ferry route, 
it was the duty of the carriers, in the absence of instructions, to 
send the shipment over this route. The question, therefore, is whether 
the proportional rate beyond Cincinnati, published as a rail-lake- 
and-rail rate, was applicable over the car-ferry route. Strictly speak- 
ing, a car-ferry route is an “all-rail’’ route, and ordinarily the ex- 
pression ‘‘rail-lake-and-rail route’ is used to describe a rail-and- 
water-break-bulk route. It is evident that the terms were not so 
used in the tariff under consideration. No steamship line was named 
as a participating carrier and accordingly the rail-lake-and-rail rate 
would have had no application over a rail-and-water-break-bulk route. 
Considering the tariff as a whole it appears that the expression “rail- 
lake-and-rail’’ was used to describe the car-ferry routes and to dis- 
tinguish them from the routes which were literally ‘‘all-rail.’’ 


Routing and Misrouting—Where Lines Specified in Bill of Lading 
Form Complete Route No Duty to Use Third and Intervening 
Carrier 
Ilinois—Question: Will you kindly refer to Agent Jones’ 

418-B, page 68, item 120? 

A carload shipment of furniture was made from Dubois, 
Ind., located on the Southern, seven miles north of Jasper, Ind., 
consigned to Omaha, Neb., on which the carrier assessed a third 
class rate of $1.05, which is the current rate contained in the 
same tariff. Bill of lading showed routing via Southern, C. B. & 
Q., no gateway specified. 

Can you give us your opinion as to whether the 53-cent 
through rate can be protected, which applies from Jasper, Ind., 
based on the fact that Dubois is intermediate to Jasper, the 
intermediate application to apply, inasmuch as no gateway being 
shown on the bill of lading, the carrier is qualified in protecting 
this commodity through rate as there are not restrictions in 
routing Southern, Big Four, C. B. & Q., over any of the upper 
Mississippi River crossings? 

Claim was declined on any basis, stating that the $1.05 rate 
is correct. Their attention has not been called to the fact that 
a fourth section violation exists. The local carload rate from 
Dubois to Jasper plus 53-cent commodity rate beyond will give a 
much lower figure than that on which the car moved. 

Can you give us your opinion in the matter? 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in Ozark 
Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. R. Co., 136 I. C. C. 
568, where a shipper specifies a carrier which in connection 
with the originating line forms a through route from point of 
origin to destination, the initial carrier cannot be charged with 
having misrouted the shipment if it bills it over that route in- 
stead of selecting a cheaper route in which those carriers 
participated, but with a third carrier intervening. 

The principle of the above referred to decision is, in our 
opinion, applicable in the instant case, there being no duty 
on the part of the Southern Railway to forward the shipment 
via a route which included a carrier other than the C. B. & Q. 

Via the route specified in the bill of lading, Dubois, the point 
of origin, is not intermediate to Jasper. 

As to whether a fourth section violation exists depends 
upon whether the through rate from Jasper is applicable over a 
route via which Dubois is intermediate to Jasper. 


Rates—Through Rate Exceeding Combination of Intermediates 

Indiana.—Question: L. & N. R. R. Tariff I. C. C. A-15873 
names a commodity rate on flour from Cincinnati, O., to Harlan, 
Ky., of 3914 cents cwt. 

This tariff also names a commodity rate on flour from Cin- 
cinnati, O., to Pye, Ky., of 7144 cents cwt. and Speiden’s Freight 
Tariff 180-A, I. C. C. 1280, names a class rate on flour from 
Pye, Ky., to Harlan of 29 cents, making a total through rate of 
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36% cents from Cincinnati, O., to Harlan, Ky., when using the 
latter named combination. In other words, by using a combina- 
tion of a commodity and class rate, the rate would be 3 cents 
lower than the straight commodity rate. 

Can we use a combination of a commodity and class rate, or 
either a class rate in preference to a straight commodity rate 
where the class rate or total of the class and commodity rate 
figures less than the through commodity rate? 

Answer: In the absence of a provision for the alternative 
application of a lower combination rate the through rate ap- 
plicable via a route over which the lower combination rate 
applies takes precedence over the combination rate. Rohan 
Company vs. Director-General, 118 I. C. C. 83. 

In the event the fourth section departure via the route over 
which the through rate applies is protected by an appropriate 
application, there is no violation of the fourth section of the act. 
Alberman vs. A. & V. Ry. Co., 120 I. C. C. 387, citing Patterson 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 269 U. S. 1, 46 S. Ct. Rep. 8. 

However, the Commission has held in numerous cases that 
a rate which exceeds the aggregate of intermediates is prima 
facie unreasonable, and, upon complaint, will award reparation 
to the basis of the lower combination, unless the carriers rebut 
the presumption that the through rate is unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeds a lower combination of intermediates. Kroeh- 
ler Mfg. Co. vs. Canadian National Ry. Co., 123 I. C. C. 555; 
Cherry Company vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 123 I. C. C. 59. 

In Thornton-Claney Lumber Company vs. M. & O. R. R. 
Co., 118 I. C. C. 25, the Commission held that the presumption 
of unreasonableness, under section 1 of the act, attaching to a 
joint rate in excess of the combination rate which would apply 
in the absence of the joint rate, had been successfully rebutted. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I railroads 
the first six months of 1931 amounted to 174,328,623,000 net ton 
miles, according to reports received from the railroads by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 

This was a reduction of 37,916,444,000 net ton miles or 17.9 
per cent under the corresponding period in 1930, and a reduc- 
tion of 64,180,403.000 net ton miles or 26.9 per cent under the 
same period in 1929. 

Railroads of the Eastern district for the first half of 1931 
reported a reduction of 18.1 per cent in the volume of freight 
traffic handled compared with the same period in 1930, while 
the Southern district reported a decrease of 18 per cent. The 
Western district reported a decrease of 17.5 per cent. 

For the month of June freight traffic handled by the Class I 
railroads amounted to 28,257,921,000 net ton miles. Compared 
with June, 1930, this was a reduction of 6,159,528,000 net ton 
miles or 17.9 per cent, and a reduction of 12,482,113,000 net ton 
miles or 30.6 per cent under June, 1929. 

In the Eastern district the volume of freight traffic handled 
in June was a reduction of 18.6 per cent compared with the same 
month in 1930, while the Southern district reported a decrease 
of 15.2 per cent. The Western district reported a decrease of 
17.9 per cent. 





RAILWAY RECEIPTS IN CANADA 

Railway gross revenue of Canadian National Railways for 
the first six months of 1931 were $88,275,626, a decrease of 
$21,635,465 as compared with the same period in 1930, accord- 
ing to Trade Commissioner E. G. Sabine, Montreal, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce. 

Operating expenses of the Canadian National Railways for 
June, 1931, were reduced by $1,819,625 from the operating ex- 
penses of the corresponding month of 1930. 
January 1 to June 30, 1931, operating expenses showed a reduc- 
tion of $11,570,590 as compared with the expenses of the first 
six months of 1930. 

Gross revenues of the Canadian National Railways, exclud- 
ing eastern lines, for the month of June, 1931, were $15,236,230, 
a decrease of $4,169,498 as compared with June, 1930. Operat- 
ing expenses for June, 1931, were $15,341,235, a reduction as 
stated above. This leaves a net revenue deficit of $105,000, a 
decrease of $2,549,872 from the net of June, 1930. 

Operating expenses for the six months ending June 30, 1931, 
were $86,946,590, a reduction of $11,570,590 as compared with 
the same period in 1930, and net earnings for the six months 
of 1931 were $1,329,035, a decrease of $10,064,874 as compared 
with the net for the first six months of 1930. 





REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
Class I railroads in the five months ended with May had 
passenger revenue of $241,006,900, as compared with $313,294,533 
in the corresponding period of 1930, according to the revenue 
traffic statistics compiled by 
Commission from company reports. 
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totaled 260,000,000 as compared with 305,514,000 in the 1930 
period. Revenue a passenger-mile averaged 2.642 cents as com- 
pared with 2.833 cents in the 1930 period. 

Freight revenue in the five months totaled $1,391,181,237, as 
compared with $1,707,702,598 in the corresponding 1930 period. 
Revenue tons carried totaled 671,797,000, as compared with 843,- 
149,000. Revenue a ton-mile was 10.57 mills, in comparison with 
10.66 mills in the corresponding period of 1930. 

Passenger revenue in May totaled $46,928,701 in comparison 
with $60,347,123 in May, 1930. Revenue passengers carried to- 
taled 50,702,000 in comparison with 58,345,000 in May, 1930. Rev- 
enue a passenger-mile was 2.510 cents, as compared with 2.746 
cents in May, 1930. 

Freight revenue in May totaled $282,785,254, as compared 
with $353,705,802 in May, 1930. Revenue tons carried totaled 
138,105,000, as compared with 183,390,000 in May, 1930. Revenue 
a ton-mile was 10.54 mills in comparison with 10.72 mills in May, 
1930. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period July 
23-31, inclusive, was 564,068 as compared with 568,594 cars the 
preceding period, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. It was made up as follows: 


Box, 241,741; ventilated box, 1,773; auto and furniture, 44,900; 
total box, 288, 414; flat, 20, 958; gondola, 122,614; hopper, 88,430; total 
coal, 211, 044; coke, 1,1 D. stock, 22,980; D. D. stock, 4,091 
refrigerator, 13 5262: tank, 459; miscellaneous, 1,688 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 37,200 box, 3,950 auto 
and furniture, 475 flat, 350 gondola, 1,100 S. D. stock, 2,150 
refrigerator and 400 miscellaneous cars. 


NUMBER OF RAIL EMPLOYES 


The number of Class I railroad employes the middle of 
June was reported to the Commission by the carriers as 1,317,- 
407, a decrease of 15.78 per cent as compared with June, 1930, 
and a decrease of 24.12 per cent as compared with June, 1929. 
By groups, the number of employes and the percentage de- 
creases as compared with 1930 and 1929, follow: Executives, 
officials, and staff assistants, 15,497; 7.31; 8.80; professional, 
clerical and general, 224,365; 12.59; 17.30; maintenance of way 
and structures, 310,044; 21.49; 32.95; maintenance of equipment 
and stores, 343,686; 16.31; 24.45; transportation (other than 
train, engine and yard), 161,739; 11.72; 18.16; transportation 
(Yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers), 17,633; 13.44; 18.81; 
transportation, train and engine service), 244,443; 13.22; 21.47. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY STATISTICS 


Selected financial and operating data from annual reports 
of telegraph and cable companies for 1930, according to statis- 
tics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission, 
show the following aggregate figures: 


Total miles of wire in service, 2,381,191; investment in plant and 
equipment,. $450,223,317; other investments, "$38,6 640,179; cash, $14,519,- 
329; material and supplies, $13,659,805; total working assets, 75,467,- 
974: capital stock, $151, 153, 758; unmatured funded debt, $112, 005, 000; 
total working liabilities, $34,15 1,316; accrued depreciation, $94, 982, 588; 
total corporate surplus, it 027, 047; operating revenues, $169, 2'710: 
operating expenses, $146 » tax accruals, $5,078,470; poet nl 
income, $17,929,512; net amen $10,730,377; dividends declared, $20,- 
072,827: revenue messages transmitted, 184, 637,029; average number 
of employes, June 30, 90,349 


RAILROADS AND COAL 


Stocks of railroad coal declined slightly in the second quar- 
ter this year, according to the quarterly survey completed by the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of Commerce. On July 1 
the total reserves amounted to 5,394,000 tons as compared with 
5,675,000 tons on April 1. There were 5,317,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal in storage at the head of the lakes, July 1, 1,467,000 
tons standing in cars unbilled at the mines, and an unknown 
quantity amounting to several million tons in cars en route to 
destination. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY CLASSES 
Instruction in dry kiln drying lumber, gluing wood and boxing 
and crating will be resumed at the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., this fall. The next course will 
be given from September 21 to 26, with an attendance limit of 
twenty. It is intended for heads of shipping departments, or 
other executives of manufacturing firms, and for box manu- 
facturers. The course will include tests to show the advantages 
and limitations of different styles of nailed wooden boxes, wire- 
bound boxes, and fiber boxes; tests to show the importance 
of adequate nailing, effect of varying number of pieces in sides, 
top, bottom and ends, advantages of hardwood ends and cleats, 
effect of using green lumber, advantages of metal strapping, etc, 
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Personal Notes 





Conrad E. Spens, vice-president of the C. B. & Q., died in 
London, England, August 14, on the fifty-sixth anniversary of 
his birth. He had gone abroad with his son in search of 
relief for a malady with which he was suffering. 

Preparation for an increase in business activities with the 
coming of fall is given in the announcement by the St. Louis- 
San Francisco as reason for the establishment of two new 
soliciting offices, the promotion of several traffic officers, and 
the addition of personnel to its soliciting organization. The 
changes were announced by S. S. Butler, general traffic man- 
ager. The two new outside agencies will be established at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Milwaukee, Wis. E. K. Yaeger, for- 
merly the Frisco’s traveling freight and passenger agent at 
Chicago, will be genera! agent at Milwaukee, and F. C. Ragsdale, 
who held a similar position with the Frisco at Atlanta, Ga., will 
become general agent at Winston-Salem. Other promotions and 
changes include the appointment of W. L. Huggins, Jr., of St. 
Louis, to the position of assistant traffic manager for the sys- 
tem, in addition to his duties as director of publicity; J. G. 
Weaver, formerly division freight agent at Fort Smith, promoted 
to the position of traffic manager at Oklahoma City; C. O. Mc- 
Cain, formerly general agent at Springfield, Mo., who succeeds 
Weaver at Fort Smith as division freight and passenger agent; 
H. G. Snyder, formerly traffic manager at Oklahoma City, who 
succeeds McCain as general agent at Springfield; E. D. Chaudet, 
of the Springfield soliciting force, who becomes soliciting 
freight and passenger agent at Springfield; Wayne Young, traffic 
department clerk at Kansas City, who becomes soliciting freight 
and passenger agent at Kansas City; L. C. Hofman, soliciting 
freight and passenger agent, St. Louis, who becomes general 
agent at St. Louis; Joe Lyons, former chief clerk to general 
freight and passenger agent, becomes soliciting freight agent 
at St. Louis; Frank P. Farrell, commercial agent at East St. 
Louis, Ill., appointed general agent at that point, and Clifford 
S. Underwood, traveling freight and passenger agent at Wichita, 
Kan., becomes general agent at Wichita. 

Charles N. Nesom, Sr., for the last eleven years traffic man- 
ager of the Alexandria (La.) Chamber of Commerce, died at the 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital in Alexandria. He was 65 years old. 
Prior to his connection with the Chamber of Commerce he was 
agent for the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Company (now 
the Louisiana & Arkansas). ; 

J. W. Kearney has been appointed perishable traffic agent, 
Wabash, succeeding A. H. Mooney, who died. B. E. Cole has 
been appointed assistant perishable traffic agent. Headquarters 
will be at Chicago. 

Wilkens and Biehl, steamship agents of Galveston, Houston, 
Corpus Christi and Dallas, Tex., has opened an office in Lake 
Charles, La., succeeding the Louisiana Shipping Corporation. 
T. J. Henson, organizer of the recently formed Louisiana Ship- 
ping Corporation, has active management of the agency. The 
agency represents the Hamburg-American Line, the North Ger- 
man Lloyd, the Unterweser Reederi, A. G., and the Scandina- 
vian-American Line. 

Ivan C. Kuhns has been appointed general agent, Western 
Maryland, at Philadelphia, succeeding G. J. Davis, who died. 
D. M. Getz has been appointed commercial freight agent at 
Philadelphia. E. A. Schier has been appointed commercial 
freight agent at Kansas City, succeeding Mr. Kuhns. 


C. M. Colberg has been appointed fuel freight agent, N. Y. 
N. H. & H., with headquarters at New Haven. G. H. Slack 
has been appointed general agent at Boston. 

Colonel Frank B. Rowley died at the Abbott Hospital, Min- 
neapolis, August 8. He held membership No. 1 in the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis and was the first secretary and second 
president of the club. 

Hugh S. Fry has been appointed commercial agent, Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas, the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas, and the 
Mississippi Central, with headquarters at Dallas. 

W. H. Connor, general agent, Union Pacific, at Cincinnati, 
will retire September 1, after. 44 years of service with that line. 
He began his railroad career in 1876, when he was 15 years old, 
as a telegraph operator for the Chicago & Alton. F. B. Swope 
has been appointed general agent, freight department, at Cin- 
cinnati, effective September 1, succeeding Mr. Connor, and, 
effective the same date, J. S. Orr has been appointed general 
agent, passenger department, at Cincinnati. 

D. T. Lawrence has been appointed vice-chairman, Traffic 
Executive Association, Eastern Territory. A. H. Greenly has 
been appointed chairman, Official Classification Committee, suc- 
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ceeding Mr. Lawrence, and N. W. Hawkes has been appointed 
a member of the committee. 


John L. Burnside, manager of the Williams Line at Seattle, 
has announced his retirement, after 43 years of activity in the 
shipping field. He embarked in the business in 1888 with the 
predecessor of the Pacific Steamship Company in San Fran- 
cisco, and in 1906 became associated with the Northern Nav- 
igation Company and the White Pass and Yukon Route. He 
joined the Williams Line in 1924. 





Doings of 
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The Traffic Club of Chicago, the evening of August 12, held 
the first of a series of open forum meetings projected by the 
public affairs committee on the general subject: ‘Coordination 
of the Agencies of Transport, Including Consideration of Pro- 
grams for Equalizing the Burdens of Regulation.” The subject 
for the evening was: ‘‘Waterways vs. Railways.” The leaders 
in the discussion were: Professor L. C. Sorrell, chairman of the 
committee, S. O. Dunn, Murray Billings, and Henry A. Palmer. 
Members of the Junior Traffic Club and the Woman’s Traffic 
Club of Chicago were present by invitation. 





The Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meet- 
ing at the Commercial Club August 11. “A Clearing House for 
Information Concerning Truck Operators” was discussed by Otis 
Walker, manager of the Credit Managers’ Association. The pro- 
posed fifteen per cent rate increase was also on the docket for 
discussion. 





The annual golf tournament and picnic of the Oklahoma 
City Traffic Club will be given August 27. Golf will be played 
at Lincoln Park and the picnic will be at Belle Isle Park. 





The Traffic Club of New York will have a golf outing at 
Briarcliff Lodge August 20. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a business 
meeting at the Women’s City Club August 13. The annual 
luncheon and bridge party will be given at the Hotel Mark Hop- 
kins August 22. Esther Whited, of Overland Freight Transfer, 
is at the head of the committee in charge of arrangements. 





The Pacific Traffic Association will have its first annual golf 
tournament at the Union League Golf and Country Club August 
20. Prizes will be awarded at a dinner at the club house fol- 
lowing the play. 





The fall golf outing of the Canton Traffic Club will be held 
at the Brookside Country Club August 25. It will be an all-day 
affair and lunch and dinner will be served. Prizes will be 
awarded winners. Other sports and entertainment will be pro- 
vided for those not playing golf. 





On August 17 the Traffic Club of Atlanta will give a dinner 
and entertainment at the Ansley Hotel in honor of J. T. Hiers, 
who is leaving the city. At its next meeting, August 14, the 
Traffic Study Club will hear George Seybold, vice-president, 
Walker Van and Storage Company, who will speak on ‘“Ware- 
housing and Transportation of Household Goods.” The meeting 
will be held at the Chamber of Commerce Building. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23093. Sub. No. 21. Albert and Elmer Spann et al., Atkinson, 


nen, vs. A. T. & BZ. PF. ot al. 

Unreasonable charges, gasoline and other petroleum products, 
points in Okla., Kan., Mo. and Tex. to points in Nebraska. Ask 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24410. Sub. No. 2. The Cincinnati (O.) Chamber of Commerce vs. 
A kT. & 8. F. ot at. 

Rates, ordinary livestock, points in S. D., Minn., Ia., Neb. and 
Mo. to Cincinnati in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3, alleged 
preference being for packers in Minn. and Ia. Asks reasonable 
and non-prejudicial rates. 

No. 24424. Sub. No. 1. Kiel Wooden Ware Co., Kiel, Wis., vs. C. 
a. mM. BP. & P. ot al. 

Unreasonable rates, saw logs and bolts, upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan to Kiel, Wis. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24523. Sub. No. 1. Illinois Oil Co., Rock Island, Ill., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 
Okla., 


Rates, furnace oil, and 


distillate and fuel oil, Cushing, 
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No. 


No. 


. 24569. Concrete Pipe and Products Co., 


No. 


No. 


No. 


. 24573. Western Steel Products Co., New Duluth, 


. 24574. Moctezuma Copper Co. et al., 


. 24575. Booth 


. 24576. 


Ill., Kan., La., Okla. and Tex. to 
destinations in Ill., Ia., Kan., Ky., Minn., Mo. and Wis., un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial, preference being — ed in 
favor of producers, refiners, marketers and shippers at points in 
Ark., Ill., Ind., Kan., Mo., Okla., La., Tex. and other states by 
reason of the oils shipped by it over 36 degrees to 40 degrees, 
Be., being rated as petroleum refined oil distillate, instead of 
80 per cent of the rates on refined products. Asks reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

_— Henry Lichtig & Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Missouri Pa- 
cific 

Illegal charges on grain from Kansas and Colorado, treated at 
Kansas City and reshipped te points on the Missouri Pacific in 
Kansas and Missouri, etc. Asks reparation. 

24568. Missouri Gravel Co., LaGrange, Mo., vs. C. B. & Q. 

Rates on sand and gravel LaGrange and Reading, Mo., to 
points in Illinois, as compared with rates from Illinois and Iowa 
points, in violation of the first and third sections. Asks rates 
and reparation. 


other refinery points in Ark., 


Inc., Richmond, Va., vs. 
A. C. I. ot al. : 

Rates concrete sewer and concrete culvert pipe, Richmond to 
Silver Springs, Md., Washington, D. C., and points in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, in violation of the first and 
third sections, as compared with rates from Thomasville, N. C. 
Ask rates for future and reparation. 

24570. Leslie Gamble et al., New York, N. Y., vs. Pennsylvania 


et al. 

Unreasonable rates, beans, Monteverde and Ferndale, Fla., to 
New York, N. Y., and Jersey City, N. J. Asks reparation. 
i Alabama Pipe Co., Anniston, Ala., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. 

Illegal rates, cast iron pipe, Anniston, Ala., to Harrisville, N. Y. 
Asks reparation. 

24572. Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Unreasonable charges, radial chimney brick and hollow build- 
ing tile, Waynesburg and Magnolia, O., to Port Arthur, Tex. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

Minn., vs. North- 
ern Pacific. 

Unreasonable rates, gasoline tanks, frames and faucets, New 
Duluth to Dickinson, N. D. Asks reparation. 

Nacozari, Mex., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fire brick 

fire clay, Denver and Pueblo, Colo., 


rates and reparation. 
Furniture Co. et al., 


including silica fire brick and 
to points in Arizona. Ask 


oo, = cc Cc. & 
St. L. et al. 


Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, furniture, Bassett, Rocky 
Mount and Martinsville, Va., to Dayton, O., and Columbus, O 


Asks reparation. 
inclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y., vs. A. & W. et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, “Sinclair furnace oil,’’ “dis- 
tillate,” ‘‘fuel oil,” and ‘“‘gas oil,” having a Baume gravity test of 
less than 40 degrees, East Chicago, Ind., Argentine, Kan., and 


Dayton, 
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. 24584. J. Rosenbaum & Son, Centerville, Ia., vs. C. 
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Ind., Ia., Kan., Mich. 


Coffeyville, Kan., to points in Colo., IIL, 
Violation of section 6 


Minn., Mo., Neb., N. D., S. D., O., and Wis. 


also alleged. Competitors in Ark., Okla., La., Tex., Wyo., and 
other states preferred. Asks rates and reparation. 

7. ©. . Seibert Co. et al., Gardner, Mass., vs. Maine 
Central et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, rough turned dowel sticks, 
Rumford, Me., and Cumberland Mills, e., to Gardner, Mass., 
and New York, N. Y. Ask rates and reparation. 

24578. Grimes & Friedman, Denver, Colo., vs. Belt Ry. of 


Chicago et al. 

Unreasonable rates, scrap paper, 
points to Kansas City, Mo., Federal, Ill, and points in Mich, 
and Wis. Asks rates and reparation. 
24579. South Chicago Coal & Dock Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Belt Ry. 
of Chicago et al. 

Complainant seeks just, reasonable and nondiscriminatory pro- 
portional rates to be applied to bituminous coal from its docks in 
Chicago, Ill., to points of destination on lines of defendants at 
Rockford, Til. Complainant’s competitors shipping all-rail to 
Rockford from W. Va., Ky. and Ind., and Ill., preferred. Asks 
rates and reparations. 

24580. Noble & Reid Grain Co., a partnership at aoune, Ta., 
A. J. Noble and Wert Reid et al. vs. C. B. & Q. e 

Unreasonable rates, wheat and corn, from solate i. _ to St. 
Joseph, Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo. Ask reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

24581. Mason City (Iowa) Chamber of Commerce for Mason City 
Cut Stone Co. vs. A. & W. et al. 

Unjust and unduly prejudicial rates, stone, sawed, dressed 
and carved, from points in Bedford- Bloomington district in In- 
diana to points in western territory, % reason of their being 
lower relatively than rates from Mason City, Ia., in carloads and 
less than carloads, to the same destinations, adjustment alleged 
to be such as to unduly prefer Bedford-Bloomington district. 
Asks for reasonable and non-prejudicial rates on carloads and 
a rule for a carload mixture of dressed and/or processed and 
carved stone. 

24582. Union Asphalt Co., El Dorado, Ark., vs. A. & S. et al. 

Unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and unjustly discriminatory 
rates, liquid ae El Dorado, Ark., to points in La., Tex., 
Okla., Mo., Kan., and unduly preferential of shippers of 
cement and liquid asphalt. Ask reasonable and non-prejudicial 
rates and reparation. 

24583. Forman, Ford & Co. et al., 
O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates kalsomine, New York and vicinity, includ- 
ing Harrison and Newark, N. J., to Minneapolis, Minn. Ask rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 


Enid and other Oklahoma 


Minneapolis, Minn., vs. B. & 


& Q. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, second hand iron and steel ae Centerville, 
Ia., to Perry, Mo., and from Ottumwa, Ia., to Perry, Mo.; alleged 
to be unduly preferential of competitors at’ Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, 
Mo., and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minn., as well as violative of 
the fourth section. Asks reparation. 
oe? = R. Thames & Co., Birmingham, Ala., et al. vs. A. C. 

. et al. 


HIRE THESE EFFICIENCY EXPERTS 
WITHOUT COST 


encounter in your shipping business. 


They are maintained through the cooperation of the Port 
of Houston to render you a genuine service and give you 
the benefit of their up-to-the-minute information on 


shipping conditions over the country. 






Call Them Write Them 


LET THEM HELP YOU 
They’ll Be Glad to Serve You in Any Way 


They Can 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 





Four men chosen for their intimate knowledge of every 
phase of traffic management, maintained at important 
key cities, are at your service for any problem you may 










* 






J. C. MAYFIELD 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., 
New York City 
Bowling Green 9802 


T. P. BARTLE 
433 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Harrison 2267 


T. L. EVANS 
Chamber of Commerce Blidg., 
Houston, Texas 
Preston 3080 


F. C. DEZENDORF 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas 
2-7087 















Wire Them 
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THE CHICAGO AURORA AND ELGIN, 


through its 
10 CARLOAD INTERCHANGE CONNECTIONS 


with 5 important Trunk Lines and 3 Belt Lines, 
handles carload shipments to and from all 


points in the United States and Canada. 


Carload Interchange Connections with: 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal . Chicago (Central Ave.) 


Chicago Great Western.......... Chicago (Central Ave.) 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie......... Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 
eR TN boos cass nsx ocaeencae eee Bellwoo 
EEE Rr en nee re Elgin Jct. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern............-. Wayne & Electric Jct. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. .Glenwood Park and Aurora 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific... .. Elgin (Renwick) 


Consult with us for complete information on 


Attractive Industrial Sites 


_ ara Velo = 
‘AURORA and ELGIN| 





) RAILROAD ( 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
72 West Adams St., Chicago 
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We mention “Stowage”’ 
because 


with shipments travelling long distances, stowage 
is important, no matter what method of transpor- 
tation you use. Fast water service, safety, and 
economy in the transportation of your freight we 
offer you. In order to make that service complete 
we assure you that whether your shipments are 
automobiles or glassware they will be properly 
stowed. 


At the MAT terminal docks, we carry a trained 
personnel under the supervision of experts whose 
business in life is proper stowage. We do everything 
humanly possible to make a regular customer of 


you after you 
TRY THE 
POKER FLEET SERVICE 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Detroit Trust Company, Receiver 







Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
inn. Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE 
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301 North Seventh St., 


MINNEAPOLIS Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wholesale District 






MINNEAPOLIS Retail District 


“ne you get close to MINNEAPOLIS — 


Hennepin Ave Tth St, Nicollet Ave. Oth Ave.. S 








fnots 


Distribution 


Distribution—Stora ge— 
Forwarding of 


General Merchandise 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FOR CARLOAD 
SHIPPERS 


Get this informative booklet for your 

shipping department, free. Chock- 
full of valuable data, with many illus- 
trations and charts showing the Acme 
method of bracing carload freight for 
many kinds of manufactured products. 
It presents the complete story of Acme 
UNIT-LOAD, showing how it prevents 
damage and brings many real shipping 
economies. 


No obligation. Write today. 49 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices, 2832-40 Archer Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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No. 


es 


No. 
No. 
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Unreasonable and unlawful rates and charges, yellow pine lum- 
ber, points on A. C. L. in Alabama and Georgia to destinations 
in West Virginia. Ask reparation. 

24586. bee Terre Haute Paper Co., Terre Haute, Ind., et al. vs. 
A. A. et al. 

Unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates, strawboard, chip- 
board and other paper board, Terre Haute, Ind., and St. Marys, 
U., to points in Conn., Del., Ill., Ind., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., 
excepting points in northern peninsula, N. ae, "N. rie a eo. ra., 
R. 1. Vt.. W. Va., Wis., D. C. and Va. on and north "of ‘main 
line of N. & W. in mts on south bank of Ohio River, and in Ia. 
and Mo. on west bank of Miss., and to Duluth, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Minn., preference being alleged for shippers in Fox River 
group, St. Paul, Minn., Ontonagon, Mich., International Falls, 
Minn., Cornell, Wis., between Peoria and Chics ago, Ill., and be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis, Mo. Ask just and reasonable rates 
and reparation: 


. 24587. Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg (Va.) Chamber of Commerce 


for Thornhill Wagon Co., vs. C. & O. et al. 
Unreasonable rate, in violation of section 4, crude ground talc, 
Emeryville, N. Y., to Lynchburg, Va. Asks reparation. 


. 24588. Henderson Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., vs. B. & O. 


et al. 

Rates and charges, wheat, points in Indiana and Michigan to 
Baltimore, Md., unreasonable and in violation section 6 by rea- 
son of use of incorrect weights. Asks reparation. 

— The Cement Products Co., Davenport, Ia., vs. C. R. I. & 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 4, granulated slag, In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., South Chicago, Ill., to Davenport, Ia., as 
compared with rates on concrete building units manufactured in 
Peoria, Galesburg and Quincy, Ill., and Clinton, Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., and other points in Illinois-Iowa territory. Asks 
rates and reparaton. 

24590. Southwest Nash Co., St. Lous, Mo., vs. C. & A. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, automobiles, Beloit, Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Racine Junction and Racine, Wis., to St. Louis, Mo. 
Asks refund. 


. 24591. Germain Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. S. P. et al. 


Charges in violation sections 1 and 3, lumber, Chiloquin, Ore., 
to Shreveport, La., ordered reconsigned to Greensboro, N. C 
complainant conte nding that combination rule in Jones’ ic eo, i 
UL. S. 1 applied to shipment. Asks cease and desist order, rates 
and reparation. 


. 24592. Wadhams Oil Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. A. & S. et al. 


Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, refined oil distillate, dis- 
tillate, fuel oil distillate or furnace distillate, points in Ark., Kan., 
La., Okla. and Tex. to points in Wis. Competitors engaged in 
purchase and sale of similar products described as fuel oil pre- 
ferred. Asks rates and reparation. 
~— Kentucky Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss., vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, lumber, Sulligent, Ala., to 
Columbia, Miss. Asks reparation. 

24594. Greenspan Brothers, Inc., Perth Amboy, N. J., vs. B. & 
M. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 8, canned sardines, in cases, 
Eastport, Me., to Perth Amboy, N. J., to extend that propor- 
tional rate from Eastport to Brunswick, Me., exceeded and exceeds 
the proportional 3rd class rate of 31% cents. Undue preference 
to same commodity when packed in cans in crates. Asks rates 
and reparation. 


. 24595. Phosphate Products Corporation, Richmond, Va., vs. Mo.- 


Til. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, lime, Mosher, Mo., to Charles- 
ton, S. C. Asks cease and desist order and reparation, 


. 24596. Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., vs. Erie et al. 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, wool, in the grease, in bags, 
Boston and Norton, Mass., and Long Dock, Jersey City, N. J., 
and Philadelphia, Pa., to Dundee, N. J., as compared with rates 
from and to numerous points in New England and Trunk Line 
territories. Asks rates and reparation. 

24597. Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown, O., vs. 
A. & BR. F et a 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, crushed stone, and other 
road building materials, Walford, Pa., to points in Pa., W. Va. 
and O. Competitors in Ohio, western Pa. and W. Va. preferred. 
Asks rates. 


. 24598. Western Burlup Bag Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. N. Y. C. 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, second hand burlap bags, 
Chicago, Ill., to Buffalo, N. Y. Asks rates and reparation. 

24598. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 

Same complaint and prayer, Chicago, Ill., to New York, N. Y. 
ie ——— Cement Co., Louisville, Ky., vs. C. C. C. & St. 
4. et al. 

Rate in violation section 1 and 3, cement, Speed, Ind., to Brix- 
ment, N. Y., as compared with rates in same general territory, 
and from producing points in C, F. A, territory and from Kosmos- 
dale, Ky., to New York points. Asks rates and reparation. 

24600. The Cast Stone Institute, Richmond, Va., vs. A. & W. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, cast building stones, between points in 
official and Illinois territories, and from points in official and 
Illinois territories to points in western trunk line territory, 
southern Missouri, and points in the Canadian provinces east of 
and including the province of Ontario. Ask rates and rule for 
carload mixtures. 

24601. Minnesota Atlantic Transit Co. et al., Buffalo, N. Y. vs. 
Cc. a. em. FE. & Ot St 

Alleges that divisions on traffic moving over through routes 
via complainant’s dock at Duluth, Minn., are and will be unjust, 
unreasonable, inequitable, unduly preferencial and_ prejudicial, 
unlawful in violation of section 1 of the act. Ask divisions. 


24602. Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., vs. A. & 
S. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 refined petroleum products, 
Roxana, Ill., specifically ‘‘Shell spot remover’’ ‘‘Shell Kleanzit’’ 
and ‘Shell Lighter Fluid,’’ in mixed carloads with other refined 
petroleum products, to points in various states and Canada. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

24603. California Co-Operative Poultry Co. et al., Los Angeles, 
Calf., ve. A. & GB. et ai. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, live poultry 
in carloads, between points in Utah, Idaho, Colo., Neb., Kan., 
Mo., Okla., Tex., N. M., Ia., S. D., and Wyo., on one hand, and 
points in California on the other. Poultry dealers at Kansas 
City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., and 
esewlere preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 
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Handling your product for future delivery 


Maple skids that will not tear sacks or cartons receive all shipments when they 
arrive—whether by rail, water or truck. From then until they are stowed for 
final delivery they receive no manual handling. 


In the illustration sugar is being placed for storage by the method used for 
all commodities. 


Atmospheric conditions are carefully controlled in the warehouse. Aijr cir- 
culates above, below and around the merchandise. When ready for delivery 
to ultimate destination the skids are transported to truck, car or barge and 
the merchandise is then properly stowed. 

Economy and convenience must be supplemented by the elimination of 
damage—these three advantages in the use of our Evansville terminal should 
be attractive to you. Rates and detailed information will be gladly sent to 
you on request. 


MEAD JOHNSON 
TERMINAL CORPORATION 


J. D. Beeler, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
1830 West Ohio Street _ 7 Evansville, Ind. 





CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


ARRIVES 





























Voy- 
STEAMER age Seattle 
Oakland | Portland} and 
Tacoma 
MASSMAR..... ll jJuly 6jJuly 15jAug. 7jAug. 12jAug. 15jAug. 19]Aug. 21 
VERMAR......| 5 |July 16/July 25jAug. 17/Aug. 22]/Aug. 25j/Aug. 29}Aug. 31 
FLOMAR....... 6 [July 26|Aug. 5jAug. 28/Sept. 2jSept. 5jSept. 9]/Sept. 11 
CUBORE....... 13 |Aug. Aug. 15]/Sept. 7j/Sept. 12/Sept. 15|Sept. 19]/Sept. 21 
PORTMAR..... 6 |Aug. 16/Aug. 25/Sept. 17/Sept. 29] Oct. 
OAKMAR...... 12 |Aug. 26/Sept. 5/Sept. 28]/Oct. 10/Oct. 12 
YORKMAR.. ../ 14 |Sept. 6/Sept.15/Oct. 8]|Oct. 20jOct. 22 
ALAMAR....... 6 |Sept. 16/Sept. 25/Oct. 18]/Oct. 30}Nov. 
PENNMAR..... 12 |Sept. 26/Oct. 5/Oct. 28)/Nov. e Nov. 10 
LOSMAR.......] 6 |Oct. 6/Oct. 15}Nov. " - 19}Nov. 21 
TEXMAR...... Oct. 16/Oct. 25}/Nov. - 22INov. 25|/Nov. 29]/Dec. 





LET US KNOW HOW WE CAN 
HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR 
INTERCOASTAL PROBLEMS 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


MOORE & Sesceneee, CO., GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 


Baltimore, Md., 15 8. Gay St. Les Angel - 631 Central Bidg. 
buirete at UiL., 140 8. Dearborn st. Seen ate ob ane Eas Ge 
+» 2001-2 industrial Bk. Bldg. Port! d. 0 eg 911 Bd. of Trade Bld 
Hag mo Y., 5 Broadway ortiand, Ure., i] - o rade 9. 
Philadelphia Pa., Bourse Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 1519 Railroad Ave., South 


Regular Piers 
Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 
Los Angeles—230-B Terminal Island 
Baltimore—Pler 7, Western Md. Ry., Port Oakiand—Howard Terminal 
ngton Portiand, Ore.—No. | Oceanie Terminal 


z San Francisoo—Pier No. 48-B 
oe ee, San oe Seattle—Atlantic Dock Terminal 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 






























Ponca Ponca" 
Qa >> Steamship Service <a> 


General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 














Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transhipment at Cristobal (Canal Zone) 
to West Coast Ports of Central America, South America 
and Mexico at differential rates. Through bills of lading 
to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expeditiously via Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America. 









For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


1001 Fourth St., Pier 3, North River, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf, 111 W. Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 





NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


ALIFORNIA 


3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE | 3 oy-WAS 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 

































Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Virginia . . Aug. 22;Oct. 3 California . . Aug. 29; Oct. 10 
Pennsylvania Sept. 5; Oct. 17 Virginia . . Sept. 12; Oct. 24 
California . . Sept. 19; Oct. 31 Pennsylvania Sept. 26; Nov. 7 






and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day followinn 


fonama facifie Line 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS * 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City 
















(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bidg Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
San Francisco, 311 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bidg. 
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No. 24604. Michael-Swanson-Brady Produce Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
Vi. & T. & B.. F.. Ct. Hi. 

Unreasonable rates, potatoes, other than sweet, points in Neb. 
and Wyo., to points in Ark., Miss., La., Okla., Tenn., and Tex 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24605. Breece Veneer Co., Kenova, W. Va., vs. C. & O. 

Unreasonable rates, logs, Royalton and Ivyton, Ky., to Ke- 
nova, W. Va. Asks reparation. 

No — Shelby County Commissioners, Memphis, Tenn., vs. Mo. 

’ac. et al. 


in violation sections 1 and 6 crushed lime- 


Rates and charges 
Tenn. Asks protection of legal 


stone, Krause, Ill., to Capleville, 
rate and refund. 


No. 24607. Trimble Brothers, Omaha, Neb., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fresh peaches, Alma Alto Pass, Centralia 
and other Illinois points to Omaha, Neb. Asks rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 24607. om No. 1. Gilinsky Fruit Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. B. & 
O. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, fresh peaches, 
Illinois points to Omaha, Neb., Creston and Denison, Ia. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. 24608, Sewerage Commission of the City of Milwaukee, United 


Fertilizer Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. A. & R. et al. 


Rates, tankage, Milwaukee and Carrollville, Wis., to southern 
territory in violation of sections 1 and 3, the undue preference 
alleged being in favor of competitors at Milwaukee, Waukegan 


and Chicago, Ill., and other points named in Galligan’s I. C. C. 

195. Ask rates and reparation. 

o. 24609, Abrasive Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Erie et al. 

Rates, abrasive materials, Blasdell, N. Y., to Bridesburg and/or 
Frankford, Pa., in violation of sections 1 and 3, the undue prefer- 
ence alleged being in favor of competitors at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and Worcester, Mass. 

. 24610, Arling-Funch Lumber Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. Columbus & 
Greenville et al. 

Charges, lumber, Maben, Miss., to Garrett, Ky., in violation of 
sections 1 and 6, due to incorrect weight. Asks reparation. 

o. 24611, Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., Rogers, Ark., vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. 
Charges, vinegar stock, in tank cars, points in Oregon, Idaho 


Z 


Zz 








TRAFFIC WORLD BINDERS—No. 1 holds eight issues ($2.50): 
No. 2 holds fourteen copies ($3); four No. 2 binders hold 52 issues and 
indexes ($9). No punching er cutting. Just a flexible wire to insert 
down the center of each issue. Made with heavy binders’ board 
and finished with attractive and durable covering. Send for a copy 
for free examination. The Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., Chicago. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 


Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 


18 E. 26th St., New York 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
/ 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
AB Southern B. R. Siding 200 Ins. Rate 
Z Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 





Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 


Most Modern Warehouses mt QusES 


Pooi Car 
Distribution 


Merchandise 
Storage 


IN 
pos TE 
cR cpicas®” 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 


UNION CITY °;-o WATERBURY 

BEACON FALLSCCONAUGATUCK 

SHELTON ? 
Devon's ve 
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and Washington to Rogers and Springdale, Ark., in violation of 
section 6, due to varying application of rules governing calculation 
of weights. Asks reparation. 

a R. W. Burch, Inc., et al., Plant City, Fla., vs. A. C. L. 
et al. 

Rates, strawberries, carloads, by freight, unreasonable and mini- 
mum car charges excessive. Ask for rates not in excess of 65 
per cent of first class and a minimum of 17,000 pounds. 

No. Fs A The Red River Lumber Co., Westwood and San Francisco, 
alif. 

Alieges illegal charges, lumber, Westwood, Calif., to Bruns- 
wick, Mo., in violation of section 6 of the interstate commerce act 
and section 1 of the Elkins act. Asks for reparation. 

No. _— Ben B. Schwartz, Inc., et al., Detroit, Mich., vs. P. R. R. 
et al. 

Rates, strawberries, Delaware and Maryland points to destina- 
tions in Michigan, in violation of section 1, 2 and 3, preference 
alleged being in favor of shipments from Alabama, Tennessee 
and Kentucky to central freight association territory. Ask for 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24615. The American Packing & Provision Co. et al., 
Utah, vs. B. & O. et al. 
._ Unreasonable rates and charges, inedible tallow, from points in 
Idaho, Montana and Utah to destinations in Illinois, Missouri, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Ask for reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 24616. Ralston Purina Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo., vs. A. & S. et al. 

Unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates, millet seed, E. St. 
Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Nashville, Tenn., in comparison 
with a lower rate from the points of origin to Memphis, Tenn. 
Asks reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 


Ogden, 


No. ~~ ‘= oni Crosset & Riley, Inc. (mo address given), vs. 
G. . et al, 
Unreasonable rate or charges, potatoes, Walhalla, N. D., to 


Gravelbourg, Sask., Can. Asks reparation. 
24618. John S. Lane & Son, Inc., Meriden, Conn., vs. N. Y. N. 


H. & H. et al. 

crushed or broken stone, Westfield, Mass., to White 
Plains, N. Y., unreasonable and unduly preferential of shippers 
at Branford, Rocky Hill and New Britain, Conn. Asks reparation. 
24619. P ay Hamilton Emery & Corundum Co., Chester, Mass., 
ve, 5. A. 

Unreasonable rates, also in violation section 6, emery ore, im- 
ported through East Boston or Boston, Mass., to Chester, Mass. 
Asks reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24620. The Geo. E. Breece Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M., vs. 
A FF. & 8. F. ot al. 

Rates, second hand machinery, Flagstaff and Williams, Ariz., 
to Cloudcroft, N. M., in violation section 6. Asks reparation. 
No. iy Wright & Wilhelmy Co. et al., Omaha, Neb., vs. B. & O. 

et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, refrigerators 
and cooling or freezing apparatus, Chicago, Ill., Evansville, Ind., 
Muskegan, Mich., and Dayton, O., to Omaha, Neb. Ask rates 
and minimum weights and reparation. 
~—_- Mona Motor Oil Co., Council Bluffs, Ia., vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, fullers earth, 
Midway, Fla., to Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24623. South West Box Co., Keokuk, Ia., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Rate in violation sections 1 and 3, silicate of soda, Fortville, 
Ind., to Sand Springs, Okla. Competitors at Kansas City and St. 
Louis, Mo., preferred. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
i+ + a Power & Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo., vs. A. 

- S. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, Southern Illinois district to Jefferson 
City, Boonville, Mexico, Moberly, Brookfield, Excelsior Springs 
and Kirksville, Mo. Asks reparation. 


SINGLE COPIES 


of THE TRAFFIC WORLD are on sale at the following 
places: 


CHICAGO—The Palmer House; Hotel Sherman; Traffic 
World, 418 South Market Street. 

ST. LOUIS—Hotel Jefferson. 

WASHINGTON —Traffic Service Corporation, Mills 
Building, 17th and Pennsylvania; Raleigh Hotel; Hotel 
Washington; Willard Hotel. 

NEW YORK—Finch’s News Agency, Woolworth Building; 
Park Central Hotel. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Palace Hotel. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD may be read on the following trains: 


Great Northern Railroad—Empire Builder, Oriental Lim- 
ited and Winnipeg Limited. 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
fi TOTN London and Norwich, Conn, 


Cc. F. A., Ww. T L., Inter-Mountain, 
to South and Southwest 


CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


No. 


No. 


No. 


WESTERLY 








exam BOAT SERVICE 
BT OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS {)7@J 
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| DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL JOHN C. FOSTER PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 





Commerce Counsel ATTORNEY AT LAW —aNp— 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL. 
beans nag 720 Shepherd St. N. W. SPECIALIZING — 
CO SE Se Glee Washingten, D. C. INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
Oklahoma Gity Office: Specializing in Interstate Commerce and FEDERAL TAXES 
709-10 Cetten-Grain Exchange Building Federal Departmental Practice 1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, 
HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Secor te Kone & A Sra semi Panett ee | 
Fermerly Atterney and Examiner clon, rates, price axing and ” waleation. nvestment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Interstate Commerce Commission PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 


Transportation Bldg.. Washington, D. C. | Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS | BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER nae ewe COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relatin, Te SRS Se can M 
te Rates—Censelidatiens and Valuatiens ' amen, "EW, HOLLINGSWORTH wainees ypc Re be Fi mos og 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. @. is noe “hee WASHINGTON, D. €. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT |You can reach Traffic World) JEROME E. LANE 
ngineer-Accountan 
illite readers each week FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
issues will cost less than first class ——— = use of a i, pros Ofees: xia = os eg og 
ment in this space at the sma 
postage to mail a single communi- expense of honk one-fortieth of a peciallet on Ralircad. 


cation to each one of our readers. a cent per subscriber. : ppralenie and Valuations | 





GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. V.H.Moscosso,Com.Agt. 
= ee Bidg. Room A-21 
New York City we ~~~ 4 Bidg. 
t 


F. N. Puente, Gen Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bidg. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
San Francisco, Calif. 414 Whitn Bank B Bldg. 


ew Orleans, La 
F. C. Lona, Gen. 


Room 1520, | Ss . 
Two-O-OneNorth Wells Bidg. 815 Pacine ibe Blectrle > g. 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif 





Laredo to Mexico City. . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City 69 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
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Damages 
Disappear 


...when Carload Shipments 






are packed the new 


“Cushioned-Unit” Way 










IKE ana . . . . damages in transit disappear 
when carload shipments are packed the new 
“Cushioned-Unit’ Way! Yet it takes no 

magician to perform this feat. The load is merely 
broken up into several units, each one thoroughly 
cushioned with Buffing Excelsior—and presto— 
the carload is ready for damage-free shipment! 











This effective method of carload packing costs 
actually less than the usual methods of bracing, etc. 





Interesting Bulletin on Request 









Write for interesting bulletin telling how one 
— shipper cut damage claims to 1/1000 


MERICAN 
EXCELSIOR 


CORPORATION 


General Offices 
1000-1016 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill, 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Excelsior Pads—The original “‘tight pack’ 
that absorbs the shocks. 
Bottle Wrappers—Used successfully for 
40 years by the world’s largest bottlers. 
Excelsior in Bales—Clean and sanitary, 
right from the forest. 


Wood Wool—Extra fine from Northern 
Basswood. 


Butfing 





























Kxcelsior 








for the new “Cushioned-Unit"’ packing method 
—available from 17 shipping points. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 17—San Francisco, Calif.—Commissioners Lewis and Lee and 
Examiners Mattingly and Witters. 
Ex Parte 103—In the matter of increases in rates and charges. 


August 17—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Eastman and Examiners Hos- 
mer and Archer: 

Ex Parte 103—In the matter of proposed increases in freight rates 
and charges. 

August 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8923—In the matter of the joint application of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the Tri State Consolidated 
Telephone Co. for authority by the former to acquire control of 
the latter by purchase of capital stock. 

Finance No. 8924—In the matter of the joint application of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co. for authorization to the former to purchase the prop- 
erties of the latter. 


August 19—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Service Cone. of peaee.: 

Finance No. 881 oint application of the B. & O. R. R. and Mt. 
Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville R. R. Co. 

*Finance 'No. 8819—Joint application of Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riter- 
ville Railroad Co., and others. 

August 19—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Rogers: 

24049 — 9—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and D Robertson, President of the 
eg 7 Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, vs. A. T. & 

y. eta 

24050—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and D. D. Robertson, President of ~ 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, vs. A. C. 

R. R. et al. (Adjourned hearing.) 
August 21—Dallas, Tex.—Commissioner Eastman and Examiners Hos- 
mer and Archer. 

Ex Parte 103—In the matter of proposed increases in freight rates 
and charges. 

August 24—Salt Lake City, Utah.—Commissioners Lewis and Lee and 
Examiners Mattingly and Witters: 

Ex Parte 103—In the matter of proposed increases in freight rates 
and charges. 

August 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Eastman and Examiners 
Hosmer and Archer: 

Ex Parte 103—In the matter of proposed increases in freight rates 
and charges. 

August 28—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Rogers: 

24049—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and D. D. Robertson, President of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. 

24050—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and D. D. Robertson, President of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, vs. A. C. L. 
R. R. et al. (Adjourned hearing.) 

August 31—Chicago, Ill.—Before the Commission: 
x Parte 103—In the matter of increases in rates and charges. 
September 1—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 
* 22455—In the matter of reciprocity in purchasing and routing. 
aan involving principally the P. & R. Ry.) (Adjourned 
earing. 


September 1—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Brown: 
Finance No. 3795—Excess income of Lakeside & Marblehead R. R. 


oagponier 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Bradford and Burbank: 
inance No. 3722—Excess income of Erie & Michigan Ry. & Navi- 
gation Co, 
September 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
1. & S. 3619—Ex-Ohio River coal to Cleveland, Lorain and other 
Ohio points. 
September 3—St. Paul, Minn.—Commissioner McManamy: 
3413—In the matter of automatic train control devices Great North- 
ern Railway. (Further hearing to permit the Grt. Nor. Ry. to 
submit evidence in support of its petition to vacate orders in so 
far as they apply to its line.) 
September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3613 and first sup. order—Asphalt, tar and pitch, from, to 
and between points in south. 
—e 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Brinkley and Leasure: 
inance No. 3972—Excess income of Utah Ry. 
September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Flemin 
23986—Georgia & Florida R. 5. and W. V. : Some ond H. W. Purvis, 
Teceivers, et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
September 10—Washington, D. = —Examiners Walter and Warren: 
Finance No. 5227—Excess income of Indian Creek Valley Ry. 


September 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Waterbury & Norpel: 
Finance No. 3735—Excess income of Franklin & Abbeville Ry. 


September 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
34320 Baltimore Coal Exchange et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
gente 15—Washinegton, D. C.—Examiners Wilkinson and Oliver: 
po ge No. 3873—Excess income of Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pa- 
cific Ry. 
September 21—Washington, D. ee ey Hosmer & Dillon: 
4069—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. et al. vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint interterritorial rates be- 
tween official and southern territories (adjourned hearing). 


September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiners J. P. Kelly and L. P 


Kelly: 
Finance No. 4063—Excess income of A. & L. M. Ry. 


Finance No. 3820—Excess income of the Mansfield Ry. & Transp. Co. 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


FRETCGHT COMPANY 


\ fo 
WLe Shan Carload Freight Service 


UNITED STATES 


ed 





YOUR PROBLEMS 


For more than thirty years. we 
have helped shippers to solve 
the complicated problems that 
arise in handling of shipments to 
Pacific Coast points. 


If you have a problem to solve, 
let our representatives give you 
the benefit of their specialized 
experience in these matters. 


You will find their advice valuable. 


UNIVERSAL 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Trafic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


58 West Jackson Boulevard, Cuicaco, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New Yorx Crry, N. Y. 


“Reduced Freight Rates” 
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POWER 


That Saves You Money 





HE VALUE of McCormick-Deering 

Industrial Power is in its application 
of economical power to a remarkable va- 
riety of work. It combines with equip- 
ment of sound engineering design to solve 
scores of power problems in railroad 
yards and shops, and in the handling and 
moving of stores and materials. Wherever 
it is at work, operations are speeded up 
and there are important savings made in 
time, labor, and money. 


McCormick-Deering Model 20 Industrial Tractor. Model 30 is a larger size. A demonstration will be given gladly, 





ae 


The McCormick-Deering makes an easy job of moving bulky 


pieces which are hard to handle by manual labor. 


es 


“a ae o ——— 


This is one of the types of cranes powered by McCormick- 
Deering that is available for railroad work. 








without obligation, by the nearest of 117 Company- 
owned branches in the United States and Canada, or a 
McCormick-Deering distributor or dealer. This wide- 
spread organization, in touch with every point, renders 
service on McCormick-Deering Power that makes it 
doubly valuable on the job. Write for information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 9 = . an Chicago, Illinois 





For many types of industrial haulage, the McCormick-Deering-powered 
locomotive effects important economies in man power and eqiupment. 


M-CORMICK- DEERING 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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NOTHING EXTRA 


except 


YOUR PROFIT 


The L. M. S. Plan for distribution of American foot or a complete building, as needs _ require. 
merchandise in Great Britain costs nothing extra... Regular motor-truck delivery connects L. M. S. 
but adds greatly to your profits. distribution centers with your retail outlets, thus 

Three necessary steps .. . planned and executed as affording ‘immediate attention to retail stock require- 
one. L. M. S. not only offers efficient transportation ments, at minimum overhead. 
over its great railway system, but places warehouses Further details concerning the L. A/. S. Plan will 
as strategic points . . . for use as interest you. Available at any 


your own. In any of these 350 of our offices . . . or by mail, if 
locations you may rent a square if IM you prefer. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B. 


(LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION) 
Thomas A. Moffet, Vice-President—Freight Traffic 1 Broadway, New York City 
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SERVICE 


The Only Direct Barge Line 


SERVING WITHOUT TRANS-SHIPMENT 


New York - Buffalo - Cleveland - Toledo - Detroit 
Oswego - Hamilton, Ont. 


—_ — 


Substantial saving in freight rates via all-water 
route without any transshipment. 
Our service extends also to and from western lake 


points as far as Chicago and Duluth by trans- 
shipment at Buffalo. 


700 gross tons constitute average barge load. 


Barges move in fleets of four with approximate 
total capacity of 2800 gross tons. 


Our boats are especially adapted to quick handling 
of bulk commodities. 


apie 
fans /aGl?) 


KING Stow! 


i OSWEGO 
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Average running time, from Lake Erie ports to 
New York, 12 days. 

Our service is reliable and offers shippers the expe- 
rience of 9 years’ successful operation in this field. 
Barges always available for prompt loading af 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and Buffalo. 

Cargo received on board alongside dock at lake 
ports and delivered to alongside steamers or con- 
signees’ dock in the port of New York. 

Cargo also received for safe ports on Long Island 
Sound. 


For Rates or Other Information, Address 


HEDGER TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, Inc. 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


BUFFALO OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building 


MEMBERS: 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Maritime Exchange 





TELEPHONE 
WHitehall 4-0420 
BONDED CARRIER 
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One of the cities among 
the Santa Fe’s city and 
agricultural markets — 
Phoenix, Ariz. 











The Men Who Can Tell You About 
Southwestern and Pacific Coast Markets 
and Conditions Existing There 


From the corner of your desk you have a wire to the men who have South- 
western market information. It is their business to know, and the best 
way to ship there—the quickest, the safest, and the most economical. 


They are Santa Fe men but when you call them in they are working 
for you. If there is a better way to a certain market than Santa Fe they 
will tell you. These Santa Fe Freight men are as near to you as your 
telephone—one at least in every shipping center in the United States @ There 


(See list below). Located in 23 states and Mexico. pgp yer ep te 
in each city listed 


Please remember though that the Santa Fe has a reputation for 4e/ow, call him in 
careful, fast and dependably punctual freight and passenger service. 


It operates over its own rails — double track most of the way —to _@AMA >> 


twelve states in the West, Southwest and Pacific Coast territory. 









Between 
SHIP VIA SANTA FE East- 


ONE LINE—ON TIME Southwest 
Albuquerque, N. M. Clinton, Okla. Houston, Tex. New Orleans, La. Pueblo, Colo. Santa Barbara, Calif. an d 
Amarillo, Tex. ColoradoSprings,Colo. Hutchinson, Kan. New York, N. Y. St. Joseph, Mo. Santa Rosa, Calif. vee 
Atchison, Kan. Dallas, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. Oakland, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. Seattle, Wash. Pa cl fi 
Atlanta, Ga. Des Moines, la. Joplin, Mo. OklahomaCity, Okla. Sacramento, Calif. Stockton, Calif. ONE LIN E- 
Beaumont, Tex. Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. Paris, Tex. Salt Lake City, Utah Temple, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Leavenworth, Kan. _ Peoria, Ill. ‘ San Angelo, Tex. Topeka, Kan. ON Tl M E 
Buffalo, N. Y. El Paso, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. San Antonio, Tex. Trinidad, Colo. 
Chicago, Ill. Fort Madison, la. Lubbock, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. San Bernardino,Calif. Tulsa, Okla. 
Cincinnati, O. Fort Worth, Tex. Mexico City, Mex. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Diego, Calif. Waco, Tex. 


Cleveland, O. Fresno, Calif. Milwaukee, Wis. Pomona, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. Wichita, Kan. 
Galveston, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn.’ Portland, Ore. San Jose, Calif. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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DEPENDABLE RAIL SERVICE AND THE FEDERAL BARGE LINES TO AND FROM THE PORT OF MOBILE 
WITH STEAMSHIP LINES CONNECTING THIS PORT WITH ALL PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS. | 
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The following transportation carriers 
serving Mobile’s Hinterland, connect 
directly with the Terminal Railway, 


Alabama state docks: G 
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AT&N—“Port-of-Mobile-Route” 
GM&N—“The Road of Service” 
éK ‘ L&N—“Old Reliable” 

NZ, CX : “ ; 

IS M&O0—“Route of the Gulf 

; Coast Special’ 
SOUTHERN—‘‘The Southern 

Serves the South” 


FEDERAL BARGE LINES— 
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Forty-six steamship lines maintain 
frequent sailings from Mobile to the 
principal ports of the world. 
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Alabama _ state docks can_ berth 
eighteen ocean going vessels simul- 
taneously. 
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Send for Port Booklet and Monthly Bulletin 


ALABAMA STATE DOCKS COMMISSION, MOBILE, ALA. 
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BE MATL Ute 
FAR US LAN Stents 


You have the benefit 
of highly trained men 
operating modern, 
new equipment to 
handle your freight 
with utmost care on 
the Great Northern » » 


» » between Saint Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Winnipeg, Spokane, Portland, 
A. J. Dickinson 


Klamath Falls, Seattle, Tacoma and in- °*3%eul Mim "** 


P. H. Burnham 
Western Traffic Manager 


termediate points. Through merchandise “Stati, wan 


H. H. Brown 
General Traffic Manager 


cars to and from Pacific Northwest. "strut Min 


C. W. Meldrum 
Asst. General Passenger 
Agent 
Seattle, Wash. 


H. G. Dow 
Eastern Traffic Manager 
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Plan your trip to 


i California via Pacific New Yorn cn te. ¥. 
Poe 
Northwest. 105 W. Adams St, R. 680 
: icago, Ill. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Route of the Famous EMPIRE BUILDER 
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MipweEst TERMINAL BUILDING 


St. Louis’ Latest Facility 
for Merchandise Distribution 


T Twelfth Boulevard and Washington Avenue—center 
of St. Louis’ development activity, where retail and 
wholesale shopping districts meet—is now being erected the 
remarkable Illinois Terminal Railroad System station and 
industrial loft building. 
Adjoining is the downtown hotel district. Close by is the 
civic center with its new Plaza, and the financial district. 
Within a few blocks are the new homes 


unloading of cars are being utilized. Storage and handling 
of freight will all be concentrated on the lower floors; the 
upper floors reserved for manufacturers and distributors. 
All trucking costs on in-or-out-bound less-than-car- 
load rail shipments are eliminated. Offices and stock 
rooms may be combined under one roof without sacrificing 
desirability of location for either. The mammoth loft and 
warehouse facilities available make this 
building an ideal headquarters for mer- 





of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
the St. Louis Star and many other new 
business buildings. Altogether here is 
one of the choicest business locations 
in the city. 

Thirty feet underground the quiet, elec- 
trified lines of the Illinois Terminal 
Railroad System carry fast freight and 
passenger traffic over the McKinley 
Bridge to the East, with car-movements 
interchangeable with all other railroads. 





type 


—A monumental steel structure of the latest 


—12 main stories covering a whole city block 

—75,000 square feet on each level 

—3 offset office stories above 

—Surmounted by a massive tower 

—All built over an underground passenger and 
freight station (electrified) with a capacity in 
excess of 100 cars 

—Located in the heart of business St. Louis 

—Ready for occupancy, April, 1932 


chandise distribution throughout the 
whole midwest territory. 

Besides the increased facilities and 
expedited service to be rendered, 
this new development opens an in- 
dustrial territory not heretofore 
served by rail transportation. It 
adds another link to the great chain 
of St. Louis’ merchandise distribu- 
tion advantages. Write for detailed 
information. 




















The iatest ideas in rapid loading and 





MIDWEST INDUSTRIAL TERMINAL CO. 


1221 Locust St. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Phone Central 5300 
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Presque Isle 


Coal and Ore Docks 


Typify 


C.&0. SERVICE 


Typical of the modern facilities of 
the C. & O. lines are the great coal 
and ore docks at Presque Isle, on 
Maumee Bay at the mouth of the 
Maumee River, Toledo. 


Splendidly located and completely 
equipped, these docks assure ship- 
pers the fastest available service on 
the Great Lakes, tug-less docking 
and undocking, and the elimination 


of a six-mile river movement. 


Here, then, are handling facilities 
that match the fine equipment of 
C. & O. for moving coal and ore. 
Great Lakes Shippers are invited to 
take advantage of the economies 
this combined service affords. 


‘¢The Road 
That 


Service 


Built’’ 
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UNITED AIR LINES 


CONNECTING ROUTES seane 
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30 MILLION MILES - 5 YEARS’ FLYING EXPERIENCE 


You can cut travel time to one-third by using regu- 


larly scheduled airplane service. The nation’s air 
network now links 140 cities. United Air Lines serve 
forty cities in eighteen states, with connections by 
air or rail to other important centers. 


United Air Lines is a dependable air transportation 
system, with a record of 30,000,000 miles and five 
years of flying experience. 


REDUCED FARES 


Recent reductions make plane fares to many points 
on United Air Lines equivalent to train travel costs. 
In many instances your men can travel distances of 
1200 miles without loss of business time. 


Progressive firms are sending their executives, 
buyers and salesmen via United Air Lines. Valuable 
days are saved getting to market, in making sales, in 
moving merchandise, in creating new business. 
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1. Saves Time 
and Money 





2. Expedites Business 
3. Cool. Comfortable 


4. Now an Accepted 
Mode of Travel 
of Many Firms 


Have Your Men Use 
Airplane Transpor- 
tation—the Quickest 
Way to Market—to 
Sales Calls 


8,000 Miles Traveled in 72 Hours 


L. H. Parker, of Denver, writes: “‘Left Salt Lake City, 
traveled through Kansas City, Cleveland, New York 
City, Washington, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Cheyenne, Salt 
Lake, Boise, Portland, Seattle, on down the coast to 
Los Angeles, then El Paso, Albuquerque, Denver, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Chicago and Cleveland to New York 
City. This was a distance of approximately 8,000 
miles in 72 hours, as against a minimum of 300 hours 
on the ground. Cost within $40 of ground travel, 
when sleepers, extra hotel bills and incidentals are 
considered. Safe, pleasant and economical.”’ 


Ask our representatives about our reduced fares and 
schedules, our equipment, our experience. Write to 
the nearest office listed below. 





PASSENGER SERVICE—AIR MAIL—AIR EXPRESS 


National Air Transport... Boeing Air Transport... Pacific Air Transport... Varney Air Lines 
Subsidiaries of 


UNITED AIR LINES 





CHICAGO, 400 S. Michigan Ave. 
Phone Wabash 0230 

CLEVELAND, 708 Superior, N. E. 
Phone Prospect 3300 

DALLAS, 1402 Commerce St. Phone 
7-8724 

DENVER, Transportation Desk, 
Brown Palace Hotel. Phone Tabor 


KANSAS CITY, 1107 Baltimore Ave. 
Phone Harrison 7470 

LOS ANGELES, 749 S. Hill St. 
Phone Trinity 3434 

MILWAUKEE, North Shore Lines. 
Phone Marquette 3770 

MINNEAPOLIS, Northwest Airways, 
Inc. Phone Dupont 4881 

NEW YORK, 36 W. 40th St. Phone 
Longacre 5-5170 


3111 
DETROIT, 139 Bagley Ave. Phone 
Cherry 2911 





OAKLAND, Municipal Airport. 
Phone Trinidad 1700 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. City Air- 
port. Phone 3-4214 

OMAHA, 15th and Harney Sts. Phone 
Jackson 0625 

PORTLAND, 331 Morrison St. Phone 
Beacon 6194 

ST. PAUL, Northwest Airways. 
Phone Riverview 4500 


SALT LAKE CITY, Hotel Utah. 
Phone Wasatch 2002 


SAN DIEGO, Lindbergh Field. Phone 
Hillcrest 4437 

SAN FRANCISCO, 320 Geary St. 
Phone Douglas 1940 

SEATTLE, 406 University St. Phone 
Elliott 3322 


Also Leading Hotels and 
Travel Bureaus 
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